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CHAPTER I. 



HOW MISS NETHERSOLE BECAME AN 

INSTRUMENT. 



Now while Gilbert and Aldemey Codd 
were floundering in the dark, groping here 
and there with uncertain steps and finding 
nothing ; while Mr. Theodore Bragge was 
'following up' one clue after another, and 
asking continually for more cheques ; while 
Nicolas was hugging to his bosom the 
new and delightful secret with which he 
intended one day to make such a coup as 
would make the ears of them who heard 
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of it to tingle, and set the hearts of all boys, 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, 
aflame ; while the partners were doubtful 
and despondent ; while the cousins daily 
became as uncertain over the event as the 
English public once were over the identity 
of a certain claimant, Miss Nethersole, 
this time an instrument without knowing 
it, voluntarily communicated the very fact 
which they were all anxious to find. 

We have seen how this lady, her enemy 
being dead, and her lawyer stubbornly 
refusing to ask for the indictment of a 
dead man, betook herself to her country 
villa, and sat down to enjoy comfortably 
the settled gloom which may arise in 
woman's heart equally from love disap- 
pointment or the baffling of revenge. The 
forgeries were put away with her plate in 
a box, which for greater safety she kept 
screwed to the floor under her own bed. 
And for a time she submitted herself to 
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the inevitable, and tried to be resigned 
under the Ruling which had torn her 
enemy from her grasp. 

You cannot, to be sure, execute any 
revenge upon a dead man which shall 
have the true flavour about it. You may 
— as many great monarchs, gourmets in 
revenge, have done — hang up the limbs, 
cut into neat joints, upon gibbets, or stick 
them on pikes, or paint them beautifully 
with tar, and then sling them up with 
chains on a gibbet to dangle in the wind ; 
and yet, after all, nothing satisfies. You 
may gaze with pleasure on the gallows- 
tree, but there is always the uneasy feeling 
that the man himself, who has joined the 
majority, may be laughing at you all the 
while. Miss Nethersole would perhaps 
have liked, could she be persuaded that it 
was a Christian thing, to have decorated 
Temple Bar with Anthony Hamblin in 
bits. I mean that her bitterness was so 
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savage, so deeply rooted, that she would 
have caught at any chance of satisfying the 
hunger of her soul. She was a woman 
who, on this subject, was raging. This 
man had robbed her of her sister, and of 
her money. Worse than that, he had 
robbed her of her heart. She was no 
older than he. When he came to New- 
bury she was still young, two-and-thirty 
or so ; he was handsome ; he was gentle in 
his manner, courteous and attentive ; she 
had not had many opportunities of meeting 
such a gallant gentleman, this daughter of 
a successful Nonconformist tradesman : she 
mistook his politeness for something more 
real, and because he was deferent and 
courteous, she thought he was in love. 
She was not hard-featured in those days, 
nor hard-minded ; the honey in her nature 
still predominated over the vinegar; and 
although her oval face was rather thin, and 
her chin a little pointed, she was not yet 
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without womanly charms. It was not 
absurd for her to suppose that she might 
be loved by man — when is it so late as to 
be absurd ? She was deceived in the 
most cruel way, she said. The man began 
by making love to her, and then came and 
asked for her sister — this chit of eighteen, 
more than a dozen years younger than 
himself. That wrong, though she did 
not say so, was harder to forgive than the 
other two. Money she might be robbed 
of; she might even lose her sister, and yet 
in time get over both those losses. But 
the contempt of herself, the quiet way in 
which the man, when he at length compre- 
hended her interpretation of his suit, put it 
aside courteously, and yet as if it were 
absurd — these were things which could 
never be forgotten. 

Twenty years ago ? Why, the whole 
scene was as fresh in her mind as if it had 
been yesterday. Twenty years ago ? Why 
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it seemed not a week since ; when the man 
left her, she locked the door and gave way 
to that fit of despairing wrath and sorrow 
which had been ever afterwards the grfeat 
sin of her life to look back upon, and yet it 
was not repented. 

Seeing, therefore, the manifest impossi- 
bility of getting any pleasantness out of 
revenge upon a dead man. Miss Nethersole 
at first collapsed altogether : nor was it till 
many weeks afterwards that a thought came 
to her which went straight to her very 
heart and remained there, growing daily 
stronger, and taking every day more definite 
shape. Why, she thought, should she lose 
the money she had paid on the forged 
receipts ? There were six of them. Their 
dates were twenty, nineteen, down to fifteen 
years old. Each one was worth, at compound 
interest, more than double the amount it 
represented. Say only double. There was 
a sum of two thousand pounds, at least, 
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waiting for her. She had only to ask it. 
That meant an increase to her income of 
eighty pounds a year. Surely it would be 
a flying in the face of Providence, and 
a despising of gifts, were that sum suffered 
to be lost or thrown into the capacious 
coffers of the Hamblins. 

And then, by going to the office of the 
firm, by merely claiming it, she would be 
able to inform the family of the deceased 
forger what manner of man the head of 
the House had been. 

* It is a Christian duty/ she said, per- 
suading herself. 

Perhaps it was ; but it took her several 
weeks before she could resolve on actually 
carrying the project into execution. Finally, 

she arrived at the desired pitch of resolution, 
and came up to town by herself, bringing 
her precious pieces de convictio7i with her. 

She consulted her solicitor, but more as 
a matter of form, because she expected little 
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of a low-spirited caitiff who had refused to 
ask the magistrates for a warrant because 
the criminal was dead. She was right. 
He behaved in the meanest manner pos- 
sible; there was nothing vigorous about 
the man. After all, as she found afterwards, 
he was only a member of the Establishment. 
What could be expected from a hanger on 
to that dry branch ? 

' The man is dead/ said this creature of 
compromises. * You can have no revenge 
out of him. You cannot even prove, after 
this lapse of time, that the papers are 
written by him. Even if the first part, the 
form of receipt, was written by him, you 
cannot prove that the signature is his. To 
me the signature looks genuine. The 
money was paid over the counter. Who 
is to say, after fourteen years, who received 
it ? All the good you will get, Miss 
Nethersole, by proceeding in this ungrate- 
ful and thankless business, will be the 
character of a vindictive woman.' 
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*What does that matter/ she replied; 
' provided I can show him to the world as 
he was ?' 

She looked thinner, harder, more deter- 
mined than ever. The death of the enemy, 
the solicitor thought, had only intensified 
her desire for revenge. 

*Just so,* said the man of law. *But 
suppose you only succeed in showing him 
to the world as the world has always 
accepted him, and in showing yourself as a 
revengeful person endeavouring by every 
means, fair or foul, to compass the disgrace 
of an honourable name ?' 

She closed her thin lips more tightly 
together. 

* I am vindictive,' she said ; * I am 
revengeful, because I wish to vindicate the 
memory of my sister ' 

' By blackening the memory of her hus- 
band. Pardon me. Miss Nethersole ; but 
I am unable to enter into those curious 
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subtleties, by which you distinguish the 
duty of a Christian from that of the avenger 
of a blood-feud. I cannot act for you in 
this matter. I must, I fear, request you to 
find another solicitor. I wish you a good- 
morning." 

Miss Nethersole closed her black bag 
with a snap and went away. But she was 
not vanquished. A woman who has lived 
and acted herself for thirty years is not to 
be moved out of her course by the dis- 
approval of a solicitor. 

What did she want with a solicitor ? 
She could very well act alone; she knew 
what she had to do, and she could do it, 
she thought, better without a lawyer's aid 
than with one. Acting alone, too, she 
could act quickly. 

She was staying at the Queen's Hotel, 
St. Martin's le Grand, a central place, 
well removed from the soul-destroying 
gaieties of the West, and within access of 
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several faithful chapels. She returned to 
the room, sat down for awhile to collect 
her thoughts, and presently, after a cup of 
tea which brought back her courage to- 
gether with her vindictiveness, she made 
hard her upper lips, and set out for Great 
St. Simon Apostle. It was then five o'clock 
in the afternoon. The clerks were putting 
things together; the porters and servants 
were yawning, expectant of the close of 
day; the two partners, Augustus and 
William, were talking together in the room 
of the former, hats on and umbrellas in 
hand ready to go, when Miss Nethersole's 
card was brought in by a clerk in waiting. 

' Miss Rachel Nethersole, Olivet Lodge,' 
read Augustus. * Do you know her, Cousin 
William ?' 

The man of few words shook his head. 

'Nor I. Ask her, Jennings, what she 
wants, and whether to-morrow will do ? 
Another of the replies to our advertise- 
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ments, I suppose, William, or perhaps a 
messenger from Mr. Bragge. That man 
means work, mind you.' 

Miss Nethersole sent up word that to- 
morrow would not do, and that if the 
partners refused to hear what she had to 
say to them confidentially, she would send 
up the purport of her message by word of 
mouth, a course which she advised them 
not to adopt. 

*This is a very curious message,' said 
Augustus. ^ It looks like threatening 
us, William. Is she a young woman, 
Jennings ?' 

' Oh dear, sir, no ! Not at all. She looks 
more than fifty. A lady dressed in black, 
with a black bag.' 

'Very odd,' said Augustus, 'extremely 
odd. Perhaps she is the sister of a young 
lady who disappeared thirty years ago, a 
mother — no — that can hardly be.' Augustus 
glanced at the card. * Show her up, 
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Jennings. Perhaps she is only a person 
connected with schools, or guilds, or nun- 
neries, or societies of some kind, in search 
of donations which she shall not get' 

* Certainly not,' said William the Silent 
She was not, however, connected with 

any begging enterprise whatever, as she 
quickly showed. She entered the room, 
looked round, and glared upon the partners 
in silence. 

* Pray, madam,' asked Augustus, * will 
you be kind enough to tell us how we can 
serve you ?' 

* You cannot serve me.' 

* Then will you be kind enough to tell 
us what gives us the pleasure of seeing 
you here ?' 

'It is no pleasure at all, either for you 
or for me.' 

* Really ! Then will you please tell us, 
at once, who you are ?' 

' I am your late cousin Anthony Ham- 
blin's sister-in-law.' 
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Both the partners started, and gazed at 
her with curiosity. 

' His sister-in-law ? Then you must be 
— you must be the sister of his wife ?' cried 
Augustus, considering rapidly the meaning 
of the relationship. ' Permit us, my dear 
Miss Nethersole,tomake your acquaintance, 
to shake hands with you. This is my 
partner and cousin, Mr. William Hamblin. 
Anthony's sister-in-law. Good heavens ! 
The very person, or next to the very person, 
whom we have been trying to find for so 
long. Are you really aware, madam, how 
much depends on the proof of this marriage ? 
Really, this is — this is — this is Providential. 
Pray, pray. Miss Nethersole, take a chair 
— pray sit down and let us converse ! Most 
Providential, I am sure !' 

She obeyed, and sat down. But her eyes 
were not encouraging. They showed no 
inclination to respond to the friendly 
advances of her brother's cousins. 
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* I do not understand compliments. I 
come to ' 

'We have been hunting everywhere,* 
Augustus went on, *to find out whom 
Anthony married. / assure you, Miss 
Nethersole, we have spared no trouble. 
May I ask, did you come in answer to our 
advertisements, or did Mr. Bragge ' 

* Neither/ she replied surlily ; ' and as 
for marriage, he married my sister Dora.' 

' He married her sister Dora !' echoed 
Augustus ; ' he married Miss Dora Nether- 
sole, Cousin William, of — of — of — ^what 
town, madam ?' 

• ' Of Newbury in Wiltshire.' 

* Of Newbury in Wiltshire,' he repeated. 

* Of course, of Newbury in Wiltshire — ^we 
are getting on famously. Why, Miss 
Nethersole, you have been of more use to 
us in five minutes than all our advertise- 
ments, and circulars, and secret service 
people, in four months. Anthony Hamblin 
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was married to Dora, Miss Dora Nether- 
sole, of Newbury in Wiltshire. Were you 
yourself present at the marriage, madam ? 
But of course you were. No doubt you 
were a bridesmaid.' 

* Of course I was not. Mr. Hamblin 
preferred to elope with my sister. That^ 
was his idea of Christian wedlock. He v 
carried her away with him. Naturally, I 
never saw her again.' 

' But you know that they were married ? 
You have proof that they were married ? 
You can tell us where they were married ?' 

* Sir !' Her voice was more than severe. 
' Do I know that they were married ? 
Know that they were married? You are 
speaking of my sister — my sister, sir.' 

' That is the reason why I say that you 
have, no doubt, proof of the marriage. You 
know where it took place, for instance.' 

*That is not what I came to speak 
about,' she replied. ' It is clear to me that 
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your cousin Anthony Hamblin was even 
more wicked than I believed him to be. 
It seems now that he hid this marriage 
from you, his partners/ She looked as if 
this additional proof of wickedness grati- 
fied her beyond measure. 

* Pardon me/ said Augustus, ' he did tell 
us, later on, of his marriage ; he informed us 
that your sister, his wife, was dead. He did 
not wish to speak of his wife, whose early 
death, doubtless, was too recent a sorrow, 
and we respected his silence. There is no 
wickedness there, so far as I can under- 
stand. You, of course, have no reason to 
conceal the fact of the marriage. Where 
did it take place ?' 

' I do not know/ said Miss Nethersole, 
simply. 

* You do not know ?' Both partners 
stared blankly. ' You do not know ?' 

' I do not !' She pulled the strings of 
her black bag impatiently. 'They eloped.' 
VOL. III. 44 
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* Oh !' cried Augustus. ' They eloped, 
did they ? Can you understand this, 
William ?' 

The taciturn partner shook his head. 
Anthony Hamblin elope ! As well expect 
an archbishop to elope. 

'They eloped/ she went on, 'and my 
sister wrote next day to say that she was 
married. It was not my business to ask 
where or when. She had left me, and was 
no more my sister.' 

* Where did she write from ?' 

* From a place called Lulworth, in Dor- 
setshire.' 

Augustus Hamblin made a note of the 
place, and waited for more information. 

* As for the reasons why Anthony 
Hamblin concealed his marriage,' Miss 
Nethersole went on, ' I think I can find 
you, at least, six. They are here.' 

She opened her bag and drew forth a 
little bundle of papers, carefully tied up. 
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From the bundle she extracted half-a- 
dozen documents, all written on half sheets 
of note-paper, and on one side. She 
selected one and handed it across the table 
to Augustus. 

* Have the goodness to read that/ she 
said. 

Augustus read : 

* Received, this day, January the first, 

18 , of Messrs. Child and Company, 

the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling. 

';^I50 OS. od. 

* Dora Hamblin.' 

The signature, in a sloping Italian hand, 
ran across a receipt stamp. 

* Very well,' said Augustus, returning the 
paper, * there is nothing remarkable about 
a stamped and signed receipt.' 

*Read the next,' she said. 

44—2 
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It was the same as the first, but dated 
a year later. 

She gave him a third, a fourth, and up 
to an eighth. Augustus read them all, 
handed them to his cousin, who also 
read them, and gave them back to Miss 
Nethersole. 

* You looked at the dates ?' she asked, 
with a wintry smile. The moment of her 
triumph, such as it was, was about to begin. 

' We did.' 

* I paid that hundred and fifty pounds to 
my sister for eight long years,' she said. 
' It was my allowance to her. Her hus- 
band starved her, while he took the allow- 
ance.' 

' Anthony Hamblin starved his wife ?' 

* He neglected her, and starved her. He 
was a murderer, because she died of his 
neglect' 

* Good heavens !' cried Augustus ; ' do 
you know what you are saying ?' 
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' He was more than a murderer ; because 
while my sister died less than two years 
after her marriage, these drafts were drawn 
by him, and the signatures forged, for six 
years later/ 

* Let me look at them again,' said Augus- 
tus, with troubled face. 

She handed them across the table, but one 
by one. They were all in the same hand- 
writing, except the signature. After ex- 
amining them once more, with greater care, 
Augustus rose and opened his private safe ; 
from this he extracted a book, full of 
letters and papers pasted in, and carefully 
indexed. He turned over the leaves, found 
what he wanted, and laid it before his 
partner, and one of Miss Nethersole's 
receipts beside it, without saying a word. 

William looked, compared, nodded. 

Augustus returned the receipt. 

* Thank you. Miss Nethersole/ he said ; 
'we are satisfied that your statement is 
correct. The papers are forged.' 
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' Anthony Hamblin was the forger/ 
' Pardon me ; that is quite another affair. 
How are you going to prove that ?' 

' How am I going to prove that ?' she 
sat bolt upright and stared him full in the 
face. ' Did I not pay the money ?' 

' Doubtless it was paid for you ! but who 
received it f 

* Who should, except Anthony Hamblin 
himself ?' 

' But you forget, or perhaps you do not 

know, that Anthony Hamblin at that time 
was in the enjoyment of at least twenty 
thousand pounds a year.' 

Rachel Nethersole was staggered. 

* Twenty thousand pounds a year ? and 
he refused my sister more than two pounds 
a week ! And when I saw him last, and 
taxed him with the crime, he did not deny it 
I went to Clapham on purpose to see him : 
it was the day before he was drowned. I 
showed him these papers. I informed 
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him that my purpose was to prosecute him 
criminally. He did not, he could not, 
deny his guilt ; he had not the impudence 
to deny it, though he tried to brazen it 
out/ 

* He did not deny it ?' 

' No ; on the contrary, he implored me 
to pause. He said that consequences, of 
which I knew nothing, but which I should 
regret all my life, would follow if I per- 
severed. I left him unrepentant, yet 
troubled. In this awful attitude of con- 
victed guilt, he was called away the next 
day.' 

* This is the most extraordinary state- 
ment I ever heard,' said Augustus. ' We 
do not disbelieve you, Miss Nethersole, but 
we are convinced that you are mistaken. 
Anthony Hamblin could not have acknow- 
ledged his guilt.' 

* He did not say, in so many words, 
" I did forge those signatures," it is true,' 
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said Miss Nethersole ; 'but he acknow- 
ledged that he had done it by implication. 
What did he mean by saying that I did not 
understand the consequences which would 
follow ?' 

* I do not know/ said Augustus. * Come, 
Miss Nethersole, you have clearly been 
defrauded of this money. It matters 
nothing, now, whether this dead man did 
the thing or not. We feel certain that he 
did not. You will keep your own con- 
clusions.' 

' Certainly : that the forger was Anthony 
Hamblin.' She nodded, and set her thin 
lips firm. 

' As you please. I think my partner 
agrees with me that we ought to buy back 
these receipts.* 

' At compound interest,' said the lady. 

' At compound interest. We are ready 
to buy them of you to prevent a scandal. 
We cannot allow our late partner and 
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cousin to be accused or suspected of such 
a crime. Besides, there are others to con- 
sider. We will buy these papers of you. 
Miss Nethersole/ 

* Thank you/ she said. ' Of course the 
money will be useful to me. It is a large 
sum to lose. At the same time, if I give 
up the papers, I give up the proofs of that 
man's abominable perfidy and wickedness.' 

* Not at all,' Augustus replied. ' These 
papers are not proofs at all. You would 
find it as impossible to prove that it was 
he who drew the money as that it was he 
who forged the signatures.' 

She was silent, but not convinced. She 
rose, and put the papers back into her bag. 

* I will not sell them, then,' she said. * I 
will keep them. You would not want to 
buy them unless it was to screen your late 
partner. You are deceiving me; I shall 
keep them. And I shall bide my time.' 

'We are not deceiving you. Miss Nether- 



CHAPTER II. 

HOW ALISON REMEMBERED A MANUSCRIPT. 

Rachel Nethersole was gone, and the 
partners, left alone, held long and serious 
counsel. It seemed best, on the whole, to 
send for Gilbert Yorke and tell him every- 
thing, except one thing, which the cousins 
kept to themselves, the secret of the hand- 
writing. Mr. Theodore Bragge was busy 
* following up a clue ' of his own. In fact, 
he was at the moment exchanging ideas on 
current politics with a friend in a Fleet Street 
tavern. Alderney Codd, the most diligent 
of workers, was hunting down strange Ham- 
blins, no relations at all, into queer dens 
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and cribs, where they generally assailed 
him with demands of backsheesh. Gilbert 
Yorke was the most trustworthy agent, 
and they sent for him and told him all 
that they had learned from Miss Nether- 
sole. 

'What we have actually learned/ said 
Augustus, * is the name of Anthony's wife, 
the statement made by her of an actual 
marriage, the place where she lived, and 
the place and date of her death. It will 
be your duty to visit these places, to find 
out anything that can be learned further ; 
and, if possible, to ascertain the place of 
marriage, whether under a false name or 
not. Should you like Alderney Codd to 
go with you, or instead of you ?' 

The young man blushed ingenuously. 
Should he surrender to Alderney Codd any 
portion of the glory and pride of recover- 
ing Alison's name ? 

' There is another thing. Miss Nether- 
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sole does not seem to know that there was 
any issue of the marriage. You may call 
upon her, after your investigations, and tell 
her of the child, of Alison. You will find 
her bitter against the memory of Anthony, 
and she will show you some receipts. I 
think that Yorke should know about the 
receipts ?' He turned to his partner, who 
nodded. ' She gave her sister a sum of a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year ; the sister 
died two years after marriage ; the money 
was drawn for eight years.' 

* But not by Mr. Hamblin.* 

* Certainly not,' Augustus replied with 
decision, ' certainly not. The receipts are 
forgeries, but the forging is not his ; of that 
you may, if you please — but use your own 
judgment in the matter — assure Miss 
Nethersole.' 

* I may tell Alison ?' 
Augustus Hamblin hesitated. 

' Use your own judgment there as well,' 
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he said at length ; ' but she is to tell no one, 
not even Mrs. Cridland/ 

This permission granted, Gilbert hastened 
to Clapham Common with his news. Here, 
indeed, was a clue. Let Mr. Theodore 
Bragge follow up his clues ; let Alderney 
Codd run down one Hamblin after another : 
he had the name of the wife ; he knew 
where she was buried. Alison's mother 
was found. 

He found her in the garden among the 
flowers. It was a quiet morning in very 
early June. The lilacs and laburnums were 
still in full blossom ; the earlier and old- 
fashioned flowers — the wall-flowers, Lon- 
don pride, polyanthus, columbine — were 
in their first pride and glory ; the turf was 
crisp and fresh. The garden was quiet, 
young Nick having not yet returned from 
school. Not far off a man was sharpening 
something on a wheel, and the monotonous 
sound made one think of the roadside and 
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the country. Overhead, larks sang ; in the 
trees there was a blackbird, a thrush, and a 
chiff-chaff, besides all sorts of other song- 
sters — a whole choir of songsters, as Addi- 
son would have called them. 

* You here, and so early, Gilbert ?' Alison 
cried, as her lover sprang across the lawn 
to greet her. 

' Yes, Alison ; I have news for you — 
good news, my dear — the best news — the 
news you have long wanted to hear.' 

* Gilbert!' — she clutched his arm with her 
two hands ; her cheek was very pale, but 
her lips were firm — * you know what I want 
most Is it — is it that ?' 

' It is, Alison. Courage, dear ; we have 
but one step to take, and all will be cleared 
up. Meantime, we are certain — mind, we 
are certain — for we have found your 
mother.' 

' My mother,' she murmured, with a 
strange smile ; ' what does not that mean 
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to most girls ? But to me it means more 
— ^for it means my father, too/ 

* We know/ said Gilbert, ' that he was 
married ; we have his wife's statement to 
that effect, the day after they eloped. Yes 
— one reason why your father wished to 
keep the marriage secret was, I suppose, 
because it was a runaway marriage ; and 
why it was runaway, I cannot tell you. I 
am going to-day to visit your mother's 
grave/ 

* My mother's grave,' she repeated, her 
dark eyes filling with tears ; ' where is it, 
Gilbert ? Surely I may go along with 
you?' 

Why should she not ? But it was at 
Bournemouth. 

* Mrs. Duncombe will come with me,' 
Alison went on. * I can be ready in 
half an hour. Let me go with you, 

Gilbert!' 

Her preparations took her less than half 
VOL. III. 45 
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an hour, and they had time to talk before 
they started for the train. 

* Are you happier, dear Alison ?' asked 
Gilbert. 

* Yes,' she said ; ' at least, I feel as if I 
am going to be happier. My faith has 
been sorely tried, at times, Gilbert. The 
sky has been dark indeed. I have had 
sometimes to school myself not to think of 
him as dishonoured, and yet I have never 
been able to think of him as dead. It 
always seems as if one day — some day — 
the old familiar step will be heard in the 
hall, and I shall be in his arms again.' 
Her eyes filled again with the tears that 
were now so ready to spring. 

' And you know, Alison, what this dis- 
covery means to me ?' 

' Hush, Gilbert ! I know,' she said, with 
her sweet grave way. ' I know, but I 
must not think of those things now. I 
have to restore my father's name, to show 
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my cousins, those who would persuade me 
to make a compromise, that he was no 
hypocrite, skulking behind a fair reputa- 
tion. That is what I must think about for 
the present — that, and the memory of my 
unknown mother/ 

* She is known now,' said Gilbert* 
* Your mother is known ; you shall stand 
beside her grave ; you shall see her sister/ 

* Who is her sister ?* asked Alison, with 
sudden interest. A dead mother whom 
she could not remember was like some 
pale and sorrowful shade of the past, to be 
contemplated with pity, but yet without 
suffering ; but a mother's sister — that was 
tangible ; that was something to bring 
home to her the reality of a mother. Per- 
haps, as she was now, so her mother might 
have been, in the old time. * Who is her 
sister ?' she asked. 

* Her name is Miss Rachel Nethersole,' 
said he. * What is the matter, Alison ?' 

45—2 
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For the girl started to her feet with a 
cry. 

' Rachel Nethersole ! * she repeated, 
* Olivet Lodge ? She is the lady who 
called the night before — it happened — 
while we were all singing. Do you 
remember, Gilbert ? Ah ! no. You would 
not have noticed it. They brought a card 
to him, which he dropped when he went 
out to see her. I picked it up, and gave 
it to him afterwards. Her visit troubled 
him. He said she revived old and painful 
memories — they must have been those of 
his married life and early loss. No wonder 
he was sad next morning, and strange in 
his manner.' 

* Only the night before ?' asked Gilbert 
' And she has never been here since ?' 

' Never ; but I remember — oh, Gilbert, 
how foolish I have been ! — that when my 
father went away he left a manuscript on 
the table, which she had given him. I 
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took it, and laid it in my own desk, and I 
forgot all about it till this moment. Wait I 
it may tell us all that we want to know.' 

She ran upstairs, and opened her desk, 
which was full of the little things accumu- 
lated by the girl in her progress through 
life: photographs of her friends, mementoes 
of the places she had visited, the elemen- 
tary jewels of her childhood, the silver 
crosses and little golden lockets given her 
by her father. Lying on the top of all 
these things there was the manuscript. As 
she took it out, her finger caught in a 
string, and drew out with the paper a little 
red coral necklace. It was the one thing 
which connected her with babyhood, the 
one ornament which Mrs. Buncombe had 
found upon her neck when Mr. Hamblin 
brought her, a child of two years old, to 
Brighton. The necklace, too, was old, 
and some of the beads were broken. It 
could not have been bought for her, a 
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baby. She carried downstairs both manu 
script and coral. 

* Here is the manuscript/ she said. * It 
is marked " Private," but you may read it 
And see — here is the one thing which I 
have received from my mother. You may 
take it, to show my aunt — Miss Nethersole.' 

Gilbert took both and placed them in his 
pocket. 

* If these are secrets/ he said, ' they shall 
be safely kept by me. There can be 
nothing of which your father has cause to 
be ashamed.' 

He spoke stoutly, but he had misgivings. 
What was the meaning of this sudden 
melancholy, caused by a simple visit from 
his dead wife's sister? And what were 
the contents of the paper headed ' Private 
and Confidential ' ? 

Whatever they were, he put them away 
for the present. They could wait Mean- 
while he was going to travel with Alison ; 
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to sit beside her for three short hours, to 
see her for the first time since the day of 
disaster bright and animated, to find great 
joy for himself, in the fact that it was 
himself who had been the messenger of 
glad tidings. Gilbert was only five-and- 
twenty or so, he was in love, and since the 
fatal fourth of January there had been no 
passages of love possible, only protestations 
on the maiden^s part that unless she could 
bring her lover an unsullied name, she 
would never come to him at all. These 
protestations did not present love in its 
most cheerful and most favourable aspect 

Mrs. Duncombe was good enough to 
drop off into a comfortable and easy sleep 
in her own corner. She was a lady who 
* did ' with a good deal of sleep ; the rumble 
of the carriage soothed her ; and there was 
a young man with her young lady to take 
good care of her. 

He did ; he took such good care of her 
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that he held her by the hand the whole 
way ; he never lost sight of her face for a 
moment, and he had so much to say that 
long before he came to the end of his con- 
fidences the train had left Southampton far 
behind, and was running through the green 
glades of the New Forest ; past the hoary 
oaks and stretches of coarse grass where 
the ponies find a rude and rough pasture ; 
past rural stations planted lonely among 
the coppice ; past the wild hills and barren 
heaths of Ringwood; past the stately 
minster of Christ Church, and gliding softly 
into the station of Bournemouth. 

' It has been such a short journey,' said 
Gilbert, sighing. 

Alice laughed happily. It was delicious 
to hear her laugh again ; her spirits had 
come back to her : away from the old 
house, so full of sad associations, so troubled 
with fears, it was possible to remember that 
one was young, that there was still sunshine 
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in the world, and that one had a lover. 
Moreover, the cloud which had so long 
hung over her soul had lifted; her self- 
abasement and shame were gone, because 
she had found her mother, even though she 
found her dead. 

She waited at the hotel while Gilbert 
went to make search for the first thing, 
the grave of Dora Hamblin. Presently, 
he came back with a grave set face, very ^ 
different from that with which he had looked 
in her eyes all the way from Waterloo 
Station. 

' I have found it, Alison,' he said. 
' Come, a surprise awaits you !' 

She walked with him, trembling. What 
was the surprise ? 

Of all sea-side cities, watering-places, 
retreats, hospitals, convalescent houses, or 
bathing-places, Bournemouth is the most 
remarkable. There was once a forest of 
pines. Somebody made a clearing and 
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built a house just as if he was in Canada. 
Then another man made another clearing 
and built another house, and so on. The 
pines stand still between the houses, along 
the roads, in the gardens, on the hills, and 
round the town. The air is heavy with 
the breath of the pine. The sea is nothing; 
you are on the sea-shore, but there is no 
fierce sea-breeze, no curling line of waves, 
. no dash of foam and spray. The waters 
creep lazily along the beach, and on the 
pier the fragrance of the pines crushes out 
the smell of the salt sea. 

When the settlements were cleared, and 
the houses built, and rows of shops run up, 
there arose a great unknown genius who 
said : ' We have slopes, streams, and woods; 
we have a town planted in a forest by the 
sea-side ; let us make a garden in our midst. ' 
And they did so; a garden of Eden. 
Hither come, when the rest of the world is 
still battling with the east wind and frost, 
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hollow-cheeked young men and drooping 
maidens to look for the tree of life in that 
garden, and to breathe those airs. They do 
not find that tree, but the air revives them 
for a while, and they linger on a little longer, 
and have time to lie in the sunshine and see 
the flowers come again before they die. 
This is the city of Youth and Death. 
Every house amid these pines is sacred to 
the memory of some long agony, some 
bitter wrench of parting, some ruthless 
trampling down of hope and joy. From 
-every house has been poured the gloomy 
pageant of death, with mourners who fol- 
lowed the bier of the widow's only son, the 
father's cherished daughter. 

Then that great genius who laid out the 
garden said : ' They come here to die : 
let us make death beautiful' And they did 
so. They built a church upon a hill ; they 
left the pines to stand as cypresses ; they 
ran winding walks and planted flowering 
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shrubs ; they put up marble crosses on the 
graves of the youthful dead ; they brought 
flowers of every season, and all sorts of 
trees which are sweet and graceful to look 
upon ; they refused to have any rude 
and vulgar monuments ; they would have 
nothing but white marble crosses. Some 
stand in rows all together on an open slope^ 
bounded and sheltered by the whispering 
pines with saffron-coloured cones ; some 
stand each in its own little oblong, sur- 
rounded by plants and trees, shaded and 
guarded for ever. They bear the names of 
those who lie beneath ; they are all of young 
men and girls : one is twenty-four, one is 
eighteen, one is twenty. Here and there 
you find an old man who has stumbled into 
the graveyard by accident. It jars upon the 
sense of right; it is a disgrace for him to have 
lived till seventy ; he ought not to be here ; 
he should have been carried five miles 
away, to the acre where the venerable pile 
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of Christ Church guards the heaped-up dust 
of thirty generations, and the river runs 
swiftly below ; but not here, not among the 
weeping girls and sad-faced boys. Let 
them all rise together, at the end, this army 
-of young martyrs, with never an old man 
among them, to find with joyful eyes a fuller 
life than that from which they were so soon 
snatched away. 

Thither Gilbert brought Alison. He said 
nothing, for, in truth, his own heart was filled 
with the sadness and beauty of the place. 
He led her up the slope to the most retired 
part of the churchyard, where the graves, 
those of twenty years back, were not so close 
together, and where each had its generous 
space with amplitude of breadth, such as is 
accorded to abbots and bishops in cathedrals. 
-Quite at the farthest boundary, where the 
pines are the thickest, surrounded, too, by 
silver beeches, stripling oaks, and rhododen- 
drons, stood the cross they came to see ; and 
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behind it were the flowers of summer, tended 
and cared for as if the poor young mother 
had never been forgotten by her child. 
There were only the initials ' D. H./ with 
the date of her death and her age. 

Alison sank at the foot of the grave, and 
Gilbert left her there. 

It was a solemn moment, the most 
solemn in her life. To kneel beside that 
grave was in itself an act of thanksgiving 
and gratitude. For in it lay not only her 
mother, but the honour of her father. She 
thought of him, more than of the mother 
whom she had never seen. Her tears 
fell for him, more than for the young life 
cut off so early. Was there ever a father 
so kind, so thoughtful, so untiring in 
generous and selfrdenying actions ? Was 
there ever one so entirely to be loved by a 
daughter ? And for four months she had 
been bearing about with her the bitter 
thought that perhaps this man — ^this good, 
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religious, and Christian man — ^was what 
she never dared to put to herself in 
words. 

' But that was all over now/ she said. 
* No one henceforth would dare to whisper 
a word against his sacred memory.' 

And then she sat and tried to realise 
that, like other girls, she could now speak 
and think of her own mother lying dead 
at her feet 

Presently she returned to the hotel, and 
they passed a quiet, silent evening, walking 
on the sea-shore,^ or the pier, while the 
summer sun went down in splendour, and 
in the opal breadths of twilight sky they 
saw the silver curve of the new moon. 

It was no time for love. Alison talked 
in whispers of her mother ; what she was 
like; why her father had kept silence about 
her. Gilbert listened. The place was 
very quiet; in June most of the people 
have left Bournemouth ; they were alone 
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on the pier; there was a weight upon both 
their hearts, and yet the heart of one, at 
least, was full of gratitude and joy. But 
needs must that he who stays in the City 
of Death feels the solemn presence of 
Azrael. 



CHAPTER III. 

HOW GILBERT READ THE MANUSCRIPT. 

When Alison left him, Gilbert, after the 
fashion of his generation, began to soothe 
his soul with tobacco on the road which 
runs along: the cliff down to the beach. 
So far, all promised well : here was the 
grave of the mother, but where was the 
proof of her marriage ? Perhaps, after all, 
his difficulties were only beginning. 

Gilbert was in love. He would have 
been just as much in love had Alison been 
penniless ; but it must be owned that to a 
briefless young barrister, fully alive to the 
advantages possessed by him who pos- 
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sesses a fortune, the fact of her splendid 
heritage heightened the charms of the 
young lady, and gave a lasting stability to 
his passion. And he could not avoid 
asking himself what would happen if this 
fortune were to be withdrawn ? Married 
love on three hundred a year (which I fear 
represented the whole of Gilbert Yorke's 
fortune) would be delightful, with Alison 
for bride, could those superfluities of life 
which custom has rendered necessaries for 
most of us be abolished. For dinner, a 
beefsteak and a glass of beer ; for break- 
fast, tea, stale eggs, cheap butter; for lunch, 
a sandwich and a glass of beer : no society, 
lio driving, no silks and pretty things for 
the wife; no wine, cigars, new books, 
pictures, little excursions in the country, 
stalls at the theatre, or clubs for the hus- 
band. To live like a wretched City clerk 
in a rickety box — one of a thousand 
rickety boxes — somewhere about Brixton 
or Stockwell. That might be the life. 
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Somehow, the spirit of the place 
depressed him. He tried to look on 
things from a more cheerful point of view. : 
he bethought him that he was young and 
strong; he remembered that the whole 
world was open to him to go where he 
pleased, and to try his fortune in whatever 
way should seem possible. They would 
go together — he and Alison — hand in 
hand, and buy a farm in New Zealand — 
Canada — somewhere. 

The sunny side of things would not 
last; depression and gloom returned; he 
went back to the hotel, and gloomily went 
to bed. 

* I shall have a good night's rest,' he 
said, laying his head upon the pillow, * and 
wake up in better spirits to-morrow.' 

Nothing is easier than to promise one's 
self a good night's rest ; nothing, however, 
is more uncertain. There is one man, and 
only one, who never fails to get it ; he is 
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the man who is going to be hanged early 
the next morning. Those unfortunates — 
the bulk of mankind — who cannot look 
forward to a quiet and comfortable execu- 
tion at break of day, have nothing for it 
but to meet their pillows with a nightly 
sense of doubt. 

Generally, Gilbert had no trouble in the 
matter of sleep ; but to-night he felt 
strangely restless and wakeful. The excite- 
ment of the day, the long talk with Alison, 
the strange feeling that she was under the 
same roof with him, kept him awake. 
And then he thought of the place itself, so 
full of sorrowful memories, and the church- 
yard so crowded with those whom Death 
had called too soon, and ere their prime. . 

He went through the usual steps or 
phases of sleeplessness, trying first one 
side and then another : anon lying on his 
back; heaping up the pillows, and then 
tossing them aside. The night was pro- 
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foundly silent ; he could not even hear the 
murmur of the water as it washed the 
stones a hundred feet away ; there was no 
wind in the air; there was no footfall in 
the street below ; and he grew more wide 
awake every moment At last he sprang^ 
up in a rage, and resolved to try the 
remedy recommended by Franklin the 
Eminent Benjamin, as everybody knows, 
recommends the sufferers in such cases to 
get out of bed, fold back the clothes, 
smooth the pillow, walk about a little, 
and then try the pillow again. Gilbert 
did so : that is, he got out of bed, and 
began to walk up and down the narrow 
limits of the room. But it was perfectly 
dark ; he did not know the position of the 
furniture; and when he had barked his 
elbows, broken his shins, scraped his nose, 
and blackened one eye by unexpected con- 
tact with different pieces of furniture, he 
finally drove sweet sleep far away by 
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treading on the business end of a small 
tin-tack. The difficulty and pain of extract- ' 
ing the nail naturally made him more 
wakeful than ever. He sat upon the bed, 
and wondered what he should do next. 

The second remedy, first recommended 
by some anonymous philosopher, is to 
drink a glass of water and lie down again. 
He found the carafe, drank half of it, and 
lay down again. The immediate result of 
this internal aspersion was to make him feel 
as if every limb were separately hung upon 
wires, and either would not, or could not, 
keep still. When your arms and legs 
begin to jerk about independently, and 
without your own control, it is high time 
to sit up and consider what to do next 
Gilbert pacified his limbs by letting them 
walk about until they agreed to give up 
independent action. 

The third remedy is perhaps the best 
and most certain : it is to read very care- 
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fully, and with great attention, the dullest 
book you can find. I keep some of the 
works of a very eminent modem writer by 
my own bedside always with that object, 
and it never fails. In this instance it was 
impossible, because there were no books 
in the room. 

There remained the fourth and last 
remedy known to the faculty. It is to 
begin counting and go on till you fall 
asleep. It is currently believed that no 
one ever yet got as far as a thousand. 
Gilbert reached twelve hundred and thirty- 
two, then he stopped in disgust, for it 
seemed as if he were going to pass the rest 
of his life in counting. 

So he sat up again and tried to persuade 
himself that he had got through a good 
part of the night. 

And then, quite suddenly, there came 
over him a curious shivering accompanied 
by a nervous terror, the like of which he 
had never before experienced. 
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I have observed that if you put the 
question delicately, so as not in arty way 
to hurt a man's self-respect, or arouse a 
suspicion of ridicule, you will in every case 
and from every man extort a confession 
that at some time or place he has been 
afraid of ghosts. Remark that I do not 
say 'feel supernatural terrors' or any cir- 
cumlocution of that kind ; I say simply 
'afraid of ghosts.' 

Bournemouth is naturally chock full of 
ghosts. Gilbert had been wandering in 
the place of tombs ; his thoughts therefore 
turned to the subject. He was not a man 
who generally gave much heed to the un- 
seen occupants of the air ; but to-night he 
felt them, they became importunate, they 
would not be denied. As he sat on the 
bed in the dark they fanned his cheek and 
played soft airs upon his hands. 

He thought against his will of those who 
had come to the place, like Dora Hamblin, 
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to die; he thought of the multitudinous 
crosses in the cemetery, the graves of young 
lives cut off in their first promise and early 
flower; he thought of the great cloud of 
sorrow which was for ever enveloping this 
city of slow Death, like the cloud which 
day and night hangs over Sheffield. 

More salutary reflections would have 
followed, because he was quite in the mood 
to meditate, * like anything,' or, like Young, 
Hervey, and Drelincourt, when he was 
suddenly arrested by the recollection that 
there were matches in his pocket, and that 
he had not yet looked at the manuscript 
given him by Alison. 

Going gingerly, for fear of another tin- 
tack point upwards, he found the matches 
and lit his candle^ Every ghost in the room 
instantly flew away in disgust. Which shows 
the value of a candle. He then looked for the 
manuscript in his portmanteau, put the candle 
on a chair by the bedside, arranged the 
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sheets so that in case of his going to sleep 
suddenly — ^a thing which he fully expected 
to do while reading the paper — the candle 

■ 

would be unable to fall over and set fire to 
everything. It was Sydney Smith, I think, 
who anticipated me in calling attention to 
the malignant behaviour of bedside candles 
in this respect 

We know the contents of the manuscript. 
It was that which Rachel Nethersole had 

« 

^iven to Anthony Hamblin. 

Gilbert did not go to sleep suddenly and 
unexpectedly. On the contrary, he sat up 
and read the papers through with no abate- 
ment of interest to the very end, but, on 
the other hand, with an excitement which 
increased until he had fairly finished the 
last word. Then he laid the papers down 
on the bed, and, between his lips, cursed 
the name and the memory of a man. 

Of all men in the world, that Anthony 
Hamblin should have been so inconceiv- 
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able a villain ! That he, whom all alike 
loved to honour and reverence, the very 
model of a blameless man, should have 
left in this cruel and heartless manner the 
poor young wife : that he should have 
descended to the meanness — he, with his 
practically boundless wealth — of actually 
cutting down her miserable weekly allow- 
ance — why, it was astounding ; it was 
teyond all belief and all precedent 

When one tried to look the matter fairly 
in the face, the difficulty was only increased. 
If a man leads two lives, one for his 
household and the world, and the other for 
himself alone, there is always some vague 
rumour concerning him which gets about, 
and spreads, as noiselessly as an ivy, around 
his name. The wife and daughters do not 
know ; the sons learn something of it, and 
after passionately denying the thing, sor- 
rowfully accept it ; the outside fringe of 
•cousinhood learn something of it ; it is im- 
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possible for a man to conceal altogether 
his secret vices, because there must be 
some accomplices whose interest in keep- 
ing them secret is not so strong as his own, 
and whose shame at their discovery would 
be, perhaps, just nothing at all, a thing not 
worth considering. Gilbert was a man 
who knew the world ; that is, he knew 
about as much of the seamy side as a 
young man of five-and- twenty or so, not of 
vicious habits, naturally acquires by con- 
versation and intercourse with his fellows. 
This kind of knowledge, in fact, is a part 
of the armour in which we have to fight 
the battle of life. With many men it does 
duty for the whole armour of light 

Had Anthony Hamblin been a man 
secretly addicted to evil courses, some one 
would have known it : there would have 
been a breath upon that shining mirror; but 
there was none. And yet the man who at 
fifty was so admirable in all the relations 
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of life must have been, by plain showing 
of his own deserted wife, base and mean, at 
thirty, beyond all belief I The wonder 
^ew more and more. Could one with 
any sense of continuity pass back from 
Anthony Hamblin at fifty, living wholly 
for the happiness of his daughter, to 
Anthony Hamblin at thirty, leaving his 
wife to pine away forgotten and despised, 
coming to her bedside only at the last 
moment, when she called him, in despair, 
when she was dying of neglect and cruelty ? 
In the case of ordinary sinners one can 
trace the same man through all his down- 
ward course : if he repents and leads a 
new life, he is still visibly and demonstra- 
bly the same man ; but it was impossible 
to recognise in the later Anthony Hamblin 
any resemblance to the demon of selfish- 
iiess who, twenty years before, had borne 
the same name. Gilbert remembered one 
or two old stories. There was a certain 
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King of Sicily whose body was once occu- 
pied by an angel for three whole years^ 
during which all brigands became peni- 
tent, the burglar lay down with the police- 
man, and the jailbird with the judge. 
The real king, meantime, went in rags^ 
and got kicked because he was poor. 
There was another story, too, of a nun 
who wanted to see the world, and went out 
of her convent and carried on anyhow for 
nineteen years, until she repented (being" 
no longer beautiful), and returned (being 
desperately hard up) to the convent. She 
naturally thought that in spite of repent- 
ance she would catch it, but what was her 
surprise to find that her absence during all 
these years had been unknown to the 
sisters, because an angel had been doing 
her work and personating her.*^ So she 
repented in very truth, and was pardoned, 
and died in sanctity. 

But this was just a contrary case. The 
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devil had certainly occupied the body of 
Anthony Hamblin for a time. How did he 
get in ? By what contract, temptation, or 
promise, was he admitted ? How long did 
he stay ? What other devilry did he work ? 
Was there any record of his pranks and 
villainies ? How was he finally got rid 
of? Alas 1 Anthony Hamblin himself, 
who alone could reveal this secret, was dead, 
and the story of the new demoniac could 
never, therefore, be given to the world in 
its entirety. For this paper, no doubt, con- 
tained but a single episode. 

' It is wonderful,' said Gilbert, looking 
round. * Good heavens ! If one had been 
asked for the name of the most upright, 
the most kind-hearted, the most unselfish 
man in London, every one who knew 
Anthony Hamblin would have named hintr 
and see what he was ! 

' Most to be pitied is Alison. She must 
never know how her idol has been shattered. 
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Rachel Nethersole must not tell her. In 
'Comparison with this father of hers, even 
Black Stephen shows in rosy colours. Poor 
Alison ! poor child !' 

These were, so to speak, the last words 
•of Anthony himself. 

Just then, the candle, which had been 
flickering in the socket, suddenly went out. 
Gilbert rose and pulled up the blind. The 
day was already breaking, and there was 
promise of a bright and splendid morning ; 
he opened the window and breathed the cool 
•air, and then — then — I think — nay, I am sure 
that he went to sleep, and had a dream, in 
spite of what he says himself. Because, as 
for what followed, his own account is silly, 
as you shall judge for yourselves. 

First of all, it was not dark ; a cloudless 
night in June is never dark ; then it was 
not a ghost-like room, but a singularly 
prosaic and matter-of-fact kind of room, a 
modern, square, newly built hotel bedroom, 
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and yet to the heated imagination of the 
young man, it suddenly became full of 
ghosts. 

Some years ago, there was a controversy 
about ghosts. A sapient philosopher thought 
he demolished all but naked ghosts — a 
very, very small minority, I am happy to 
say — by the simple axiom that you cannot 
expect the ghost of a coat, a gown, a pair 
of gloves, in fact, not the ghost of any 
article of clothing at the time at all. This 
maxim was thought so profound that men 
quarrelled as to who was its founder. For 
my own part, I denied the proposition. I 
asked for proof, and I put a question which 
has never yet been answered, and I think 
it never will. I said ' Why not ?' 

This bedroom of Gilbert's, as if to de- 
molish the sagacious demolisher of ghosts, 
became suddenly crammed with ghosts of 
clothes, furniture, vessels and instruments, 
men and women. There was a soft light 
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in the room by which you could see 
clearly though everything belonging to the 
room and the hotel had disappeared. 

Before the eyes of the watcher appeared 
a sofa, on which lay the figure of a girl, 
young and beautiful, but hollow-eyed, 
wasted and wan of cheek, with eyes too 
bright and full, and fingers too fragile. As 
Gilbert gazed she turned her face towards 
him. Her eyes were red, because she had 
been weeping. They were something like 
the eyes of Alison, but not so dark, and 

Gilbert knew the spectre for that of Dora 
Hamblin. 

She was quite alone, deserted, and dying. 
If one is to die suddenly and swiftly ; if 
with a single touch Azrael calls us away, it 
is better to be alone ; when one has to die 
day by day, slowly, to envisager Death 
while as yet he is afar off, to expect him 
from morning to morning, to dread him in 
the night watches, to call faith and fortitude 
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to your help many weeks before the time, 
it IS well to have some one beside you, if it 
is only to smooth the wasted cheek, and to 
press with a little sympathy the worn hand. 

Quite alone, deserted by her husband, 
left to the tender mercies of lodging-house 
harpies and strangers, reduced to a pittance, 
dying. Her husband meanwhile earning 
by his upright walk among his fellow- 
citizens the character of a blameless, just, 
and honourable merchant. 

* Scoundrel !' thought Gilbert, * if you 
were not lying dead at tlie bottom of the 
Serpentine, and if Alison were not your 
daughter, it would be my sacred duty to 
horse-whip you from Aldgate Pump to 
Temple Bar/ 

And then he saw her eyes light up, and 
a look of joy return to her face because 
Anthony Hamblin was beside her. And 
the tears were in his eyes, too. 

' Ah, crocodile !' murmured Gilbert. 

47—2 
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Everything vanished, and Gilbert, rub- 
bing his eyes, found that it was broad 
daylight, and past six in the morning. 
Imagination had played strange tricks 
with him. Yet for the rest of his life he 
will seem to know poor Dora Hamblin, 
what she was like, and will remember her, 
wasted and dying, alone and in tears upon 
the spectral couch. 

' Poor Alison !' he thought again. * What 
a father to have had !' 

Then he began to think uncomfortably 
about hereditary proclivities. 

* It muse have been the Devil/ he said, 
* who had temporary hold of him. And if 
not, why, she has inherited all his good 
qualities and none of his bad ones. Chil- 
dren copy what they see. Alison — bless 
her ! — only saw the virtues which her father 
easily assumed. She copied them, and is — 
what he pretended to be. After all, mock 
turtle has its uses. It imposes on some, 
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and makes us admire the real thing pro- 
foundly/ 

' What a skeleton for a gentleman's pri- 
vate cupboard !* he murmured. * When we 
all thought the righteous man was gone into 
his study, or closet, as the preachers say, 
to meditate over his righteousness, by the 
aid of a choice Havana, and some excellent 
old brandy, he must have been occupying 
himself in grimly contemplating this picture 
of the past, his own cruelty, his desertion, 
his incredible meanness. I wonder if he 
repented and went about secretly in sack- 
cloth with a hair-shirt ; nothing but a hair- 
shirt with innumerable ends sticking into 
him would have met his case. And how is 
one ever to believe in a man again ? Have 
the archbishops skeletons in their cup- 
boards ? Is there no virtue anywhere ? 
Is every one, including myself, capable of 
deliberate cruelty, treachery, and villainy, 
only to gratify a whim ? In that case, we 
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had better dismiss the clergy, save all the 
money we spend on them, pull down the 
churches, double the police, and give up 
expecting any good in any man. Human 
life is truly a wonderful thing. Rien fiest 
sur qtie VimprSvu : every man is what he 
does not seem ; all the creatures which 
pretend to be sheep are goats ; we eat leg 
of goat and call it leg of mutton ; roast 
quarter of lamb is quarter of wolf; if 
Anthony Hamblin was an unsuspected 
devil, then Black Hamblin is no doubt an 
unregarded angel. I wonder, by the way, 
if his Blackness knew about the little estab- 
lishment at Lulworth ? I should think not. 
He could not have known ; and yet, he 
knew Dora. Well — the thing is getting 
mixed.' 

He dressed himself and went to the 
beach, where he bathed in the sea, and 
shook off his nervous terrors. But he had 
passed through one of those nights of 
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which the memory remains green in a 
man's mind all his Hfe. 

After breakfast he walked with Alison, 
who, if she had seen any ghosts, did not 
speak of them, to the churchyard. She 
walked, this wood nymph of Clapham 
Common, with an elasticity and strength 
surprising to the residents of Bournemouth. 

On the way they passed a chair, in which 
sat a young girl, pale and weak. By the 
delicate bloom upon her hectic cheek, by 
the brightness of her eyes, by the weakness 
with which she sat, it was evident that the 
end was not far off. Beside her walked 
her brother, a lad of twenty, with narrow 
chest, stooping shoulders, and frequent 
cough. For him, too, would come a 
speedy end. 

The poor girl looked at Alison as she 
passed. She sighed and whispered to her 
brother : 

* See, she is young and beautiful ; and 
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she is well ; and she is with her lover. 
Oh, Charlie ! what have we done — you and 
I?' 

What had they done, indeed ? 

Gilbert left Alison at the lych-gate, and 
went in search of the registrar's office. 

That was easy to find. He gave the 
date and was shown the entry. Dora 
Hamblin, of consumption! Dora Ham- 
blin — and here his eye fell upon a word 
which so startled him that he was fain to 
grasp the table for support, to rub his eyes, 
to read again and again, and to ask him- 
self what was the meaning of this new 
surprise. 

The revelation of the night which would 
blacken for ever the memory of a man 
whom he had worshipped from boyhood, 
staggered him, but not so much as this new 
discovery. Could it be a false entry ? 
Had Anthony, being still in the power of 
the devil, actually added to his former 
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wickedness by deliberately making a lying 
statement ? 

He copied it into his pocket-book with 
as much care as if he wished to preserve a 
facsimile of the writing, which would not 
have helped him, because it was the writing 
of the clerk. And then, turning over the 
pages again, and referring back to the 
entry, he closed the book and went away. 

He avoided the hotel, because he wanted 
to avoid Alison, until he could think quietly 
over this new discovery. He went away 
by himself, and sat under the cliff, trying 
to think what was best to be done. 

At last he resolved upon a course of 
action. He would say nothing at present 
about this extraordinary entry, which pro- 
mised to upset and ruin everything. He 
would keep it a profound secret. 

He returned to the hotel, and read the 
manuscript again — twice. 

* It is wonderful,' he murmured. * If it 
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is true it is wonderful. But I cannot under- 
stand. It cannot be true. And yet — and 

yet ' 

He laid down the paper, and sought 
Alison, who was sitting beside her mother s 
grave, thoughtful and quiet, but not un- 
happy. 

* My dear/ he said, ' I want you, in the 
presence of your mother, to renew your 
engagement to me.' 

She rose, and gave him her hand with- 
out a word. Above the grave they kissed 
each other solemnly. 

* Alison,' he went on, * I claim this of 
you because there is now no doubt that 
your mother was a wedded wife — poor 
thing !' 

* Why do you say ** poor thing," Gilbert ?* 
she asked. * Because my mother died 
young ?' 

^ Partly,' he replied. * But partly because 
her marriage was not happy. She ran 
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away with your father ; she went with him 
to a place called Lulworth, not far from 
here ; they did not agree ; they separated.' 

* Oh ! how could any one quarrel with 
my dear father ?' 

' He went back to town ; she remained at 
Lulworth, where you were born. She grew 
weaker ; they thought of bringing her here 
for a change ; and here she died. That is 
most of her story.' 

* My poor mother! But, Gilbert, was 
my father with her ?' 

* She died, as she wished to die, in the 
arms of Anthony Hamblin,' Gilbert re- 
plied. 

In the afternoon Alison and Mrs. Dun- 
combe went back to town, while Gilbert 
pursued his way to Lulworth. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOW GILBERT WENT TO LULWORTH. 

Bournemouth is within fifteen miles of 
Lul worth. That is the first reason why 
it takes longer to get from one of these 
important centres to the other, than to 
either from London. You may, I believe, 
if you get up very early in the morning, 
manage to travel from Bournemouth to 
Poole Junction, and from Poole Junction to 
Wareham all in one day. But after that 
you have got to find your way from Wareham 
to Lulworth, which is quite another thing, 
and a long journey of eight miles by itself, 
and may require a second day. It is like a 
pilgrimage from Bayswater to Highgate. 
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A cab will take you there in half an hour. 
The rapid locomotive will whirl you there, 
breathless, as they used to say forty years 
ago, in four hours and a half, allowing for 
changes, and for waiting at Willesden 
Junction, where the directors feel it their 
duty to detain all passengers for at least 
three quarters of an hour. 

Gilbert got over the difficulty of the 
trains by travelling after the manner of our 
grandfathers. He posted, at the expense 

of Anthony Hamblin and Company. 

He had to do two things. First, to 
examine the register of births for that of 
Alison. Next, to find out, if that were 
possible, the people with whom the un- 
happy mother was left, and to learn from 
them what could be learned. 

The chance that a lodger should be 
remembered at a sea-side place after 
twenty years, seemed slender. But there 
was one fact of which Gilbert did not think. 
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It was this, which helped him very 
naturally. 

Twenty years ago, Lulworth was as yet 
unknown. It mean that no lodgers went 
there at all : tourists and people who 
always leave their homes for change of air, 
and betake themselves somewhere for a 
month of physical discomfort, bad dinners, 
hard beds, narrow rooms, inefficient attend- 
ance, robbery, sea air, dulness, absence of 
books, friends, society, and amusements, 
had never heard of Lulworth. 

Even the commercial travellers, who, 
poor souls, are never permitted to contem- 
plate the beauties of Nature, save in the 
vicinity of shops, did not, and do not now, 
include Lulworth in their circuit. There are 
no shops there at all, and the modest wants 
of the little place are supplied by means 
of some middlemaa of Corfe, Swanage, 
Wareham, or even the aristocratic Wey- 
mouth. 
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Lulworth, cove and town, which is hardly 
yet actually discovered, being much less 
known to the average Briton than Ujiji in 
Central Africa, and less visited by the 
average traveller than the Falls of the 
Zambesi, was in those days of Dora's 
marriage, an absolutely unknown place. 
If a man were to go round searching for a 
spot in which to bury his head, either 
during the brief space of a honeymoon, or 
for a prolonged period of financial embar- 
rassment, creditors being incapable of even 
suspecting such a retreat, or even for a 
lifetime — oublia^it, oublid — there was, in 
those days, no village in all the realm of 
England so fit for the purpose. Nobody, 
in the time when Dora Hamblin, a blushing 
and happy bride, was taken there by her 
husband, had ever heard of it. Nor can I 
at all understand how her husband found 
it out. The place was originally discovered, 
however, some years before Dora's honey 
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moon, by a stray traveller of inquiring and 
curious mind, who wandered eastwards 
along the shore from Weymouth, when 
George the Third was not only king, but 
was actually staying in that tranquil 
watering-place. This pedestrian, born 
before his time, mentioned it to one or 
two friends, and got the place put upon the 
county map. The Ordnance Survey officers 
afterwards found it there. And once the 
Bishop of Winchester heard of it, and 
went there, and found a church or two, 
and a congregation or two, who had never 
before beheld a bishop, and thought all 
bishops went about in mitre and crosier, 
and were disappointed to find a mild old 
man in apron and lawn sleeves, who said, 
' Dear, dear !' when he heard that no one 
had ever been confirmed, and at once con- 
firmed the whole village, Dissenters and 
all, without more ado. 

People who cannot afford posting, get 
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there chiefly by way of Swanage. There 
is a steamer which runs backwards and 
forwards between Lulworth Cove and 
Swanage Bay. The voyage is one of 
those traps for tourists, set by frolicsome 
persons at every seaside-place. Outside 
Swanage Bay there is always what the 
jocose captain of the HeatJier Bell calls a 
*bit of a bobble' The vessel, which is 
rather smaller than a penny river steam- 
boat, rolls, in fact, joyously^ The course 
through the furrows, over the rolling way 
which can by no means be called silent, 
carries you under the face of perpendicular 
cliffs, which rise like a great wall over the 
sea, with never a break. You round a 
cape, at whose feet the waves are tearing 
and roaring, and still the wall stretches 
ahead as far as eye can reach. The 
people, mostly lying helpless on the deck, 
look up with green and glassy eyes, and 
contemplate the endless precipice with a 
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deadly sinking at the heart. Is there any 
Lulworth at all ? Has the whole of the 
past life been a dream ? Is there to be no 
future, but this eternal roll in a little boat 
upon a chopping sea ? Suddenly, while 
they are wondering if anything in the next 
world could be worse than this, her head 
is turned. Courage. There is the nar- 
rowest cleft in the rocks, a mere doorway 
just broad enough for the Heather Bell to 
steam through. Get up, good people : 
shake yourselves : call for things to eat : 
we are in smooth water : we are in the 
little circular bay cut out of the rocks, 
which they call Lulworth Cove : you may 
land if you like and see Lulworth village. 

There is a little beach of sand, with a 
boat or two : there are a few houses : there 
is an inn and a church, and a school. 
Beyond the houses, when you have climbed 
the hill, you may turn to the left and go 
down again. You will find two more little 
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coves side by side, into one of which the 
waves force their angry way through a 
dark and jagged cavern. From the roof 
hang great clusters of rough, luxuriant sea- 
weed ; its sides are dark with recesses, in 
which the waters rage madly, and roar 
with a kind of unmeaning rage. Here 
the prieuve lurks with long and hungry 
arms^ wondering if the next man she 
catches will know the secret of blinding 
her eyes with the hood provided for the 
purpose by beneficent Nature. The second 
cove has a doorway, so to speak, of its own, 
cut right through the cliff from top to 
bottom, a narrow passage across which two 
men might shake hands, and where every 
entering wave does battle with that which 
entered before it, at the very portals of the 
cove. Within, it is as an ever agitated churn. 
That is the whole of Lulworth ; but you 
may spend a long summer holiday in the 
place, and never tire of it if you get fine 
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weather ; and if you should tire, there is 
Dungy Head beyond, with Durdle Bay 
and the Bam Door. 

Gilbert proceeded at once to business. 

First the register of births. 

This was not difficult to find. 

The entry in the Bournemouth register 
of Dora Hamblin's death contained one 
word, as we have seen, which startled the 
reader. The word haunted him ; it fol- 
lowed him like that persistent fly which 
teased the unhappy despot to madness : 
it buzzed in his ears : it refused to leave 
him. A word which was so surprising that 
it seemed to upset everything in the whole 
wide world : a word which made a new de- 
parture absolutely necessary : a word which 
made everything unintelligible. 

What was more surprising still, the same 
word was repeated in the entry of Alison's 
birth in the parish register. There was 
either fraud or else . . . what else ? What 
was the meaning of it ? 
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He searched the church register of chris- 
tenings. The same word was repeated. 

He made copies of the two entries in his 
pocket-book. 

Then he climbed down the rocks to the 
wild little coves mentioned above, and sat 
there a couple of hours, trying to put 
things together. 

Then it occurred to him to read again 
the 'Journal of a Deserted Wife.' - 

Presendy he thought he saw daylight 
A theory, which seemed the only theory 
possible, suggested itself to him. 

* Poor Alison T he said, * who shall tell 
her the truth ?' 

He sat there a-thinking while the time 
went on, and presently he felt hungry, and 
went back to the hotel for dinner. For 
the good of the house, and in order to con- 
ciliate the landlord, whom he intended 
presently to cross-examine, he ordered a 
pint of port after dinner. Being one of the 
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degenerate strain of British youth, who 
cannot drink the ardent port of country 
inns, he poured the contents of the bottle 
into a pot of mignonette in the window, 
and after a decent interval, during which 
the flowers waggled their heads sadly and 
then drooped and died, he sallied forth, 
and assailed the landlord with a proposal 
of pipes and brandy- and-water. 

He was a biddable sort of man, the land- 
lord : advanced in life : gifted with a pro- 
found thirst : and ruled by a wife, much 
younger than himself, who seldom allowed 
that thirst to be quenched as he desired. 
His heart warmed to the young fellow, who, 
after drinking quantities of beer with his 
dinner, and a pint of port after it — no one 
knew better than himself the amount of 
brandy in that port — coolly proposed 
brandy-and- water as if he had had nothing. 
Generally after serving a guest with a little 
pint of that generous beverage, he had 
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been enabled to observe symptoms of 
intoxication^ such as cheek flushing, 
speech thickening, legs tying themselves 
into knots, shoulders lurching, temper 
quickening, and so forth. This gallant 
young gentleman carried his handsome 
head and curly locks as if he had not taken 
a single glass : he did not grumble : he did 
not lurch : he did not, like the last guest 
who drank of that brew, tell the landlord 
that his port had poisoned him — not at all : 
he said, ' Let us have a pipe and some 
brandy-and-water/ O most remarkable 
young man ! If he could hold out as well 
over spirits and water as over spirits and 
elderberry wine, the landlord thought he 
saw his way to a pleasant evening such as 
rarely came in his way. 

It is, of course, understood that the good 
wife saw no objection to her husband 
making himself as drunk as a hog, pro- 
vided he did it at some one else's expense. 

The evening was chilly, and the bar par- 
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lour looked comfortable. Gilbert proposed 
that they should take their pipes beside the 
fire. The landlady offered no objection, 
and hovered about, anxious to take her 
part in the conversation. 

* I suppose/ said Gilbert, when the pre- 
liminaries were arranged, the tumblers 
filled and the pipes lit, feeling the way 
cautiously — ' I suppose you do not re- 
member much about your visitors when 
they are gone V 

* Well/ replied the landlord, now com- 
pletely comfortable, before a full glass of 
the mixture which was generally denied 
him — * well, we do and we do not. Them 
as come and go, for instance, the bed-and- 
breakfast-and-bring-your-bill lot, and the 
pint-of - beer - with-a-knapsack - gentleman- 
tramp, we mostly forget as soon as they go. 
But we remember some — ay ! — we re- 
member some. I could tell you a story or 
two now of our visitors, I des-say, if I 
was to think a bit' 
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*Tell the gendeman about Captain 
Roscommon/ said his wife. 

* Captain Roscommon ? Ay ! that was 
a start. One never heard of a more sin- 
gular start, so to speak, than that of 
Captain Roscommon.' 

Gilbert saw that the only way was to 
work his way to Dora Hamblin through 
Captain Roscommon, and forebore from 
interruption, save of the sympathetic and 
interjectional kind. 

Then the old man went on : 

* Captain Roscommon, the coastguard 
officer down our way. A youngish man 
he was, about five-and-forty years of age, 
and first-lieutenant in the Royal Navy too. 
And as active he was, as if the whole of 
the revenue depended on him. Well, there 
always was a good deal of smuggling in 
these parts, though nothing to what it was 
in the days of the long war, when old Dan 
Gulliver worked the whole of the French 
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coast from Lyme ; the farmers were in it : 
the clergy were in it : the magistrates were 
in it : the innkeepers were in it Lord 1 
sometimes I think that I might have been 
in it myself. The captain's predecessor, 
he was a good, easy sort of man, oldish, 
and tired of fighting. He was in it, too. 
Many is the gallons of right good stuff the 
old man found in his cellar, and never 
asked — as why should he i* — why or where ? 
But he kept quiet till he died, and Captain 
Roscommon came after him. 

' My word ! There was mighty little 
smuggling after he came. Early and late, 
day and night, the boat was off the cliffs, 
and the men were on the* look-out. Two 
years it lasted. The farmers and poor 
landlords, like myself, were most ruined 
for want of stuff; all the old stuff was 
gone, and no new stuff coming in : the 
customers were grumbling : and the whole 
country-side was in an unchristian rage. 
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Well, sir, you'd hardly believe it, but one 
night. Captain Roscommon, going home 
over there by Dungy Head, the evening 
being fine and a bright moon, though late 
in the year and chilly, he met eight men 
with blackened faces. They didn't speak ; 
but though he fought like ten tomcats, they 
just chucked him over the cliff. 

* In the morning he was found there, but 
all of a mash, and never spoke again. 
After he was gone things improved, and 
we got more neighbourly and religious-like 
to each other. For the next officer was 
a different kind of man, and the stuff came 
over again as of old. And the chuckers- 
over, they were never found out.' 

' That is a very remarkable story,' said 
Gilbert. ' Take some more brandy-and- 
water after it. And how, if one may 
criticise so good a story, did any one ever 
know, since the poor man was senseless 
when he was found, that there were 
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eight men, and that their faces were 
blackened ?' 

The landlord shook his head solemnly, 
but there was a twinkle in his eye. 

* It is one of the things/ he replied, * that 
no one ever understood. We all knew there 
were eight men ; likewise, that their faces 
were blackened. But nobody knew how 
we knew. The poor captain was very 
much regretted, except for his activity.' 

' So I should say,' replied Gilbert. 
* Now carry your memory twenty-one years 
back or so, and tell me if you recollect 
anything happening then.* 

* There was the tiger,' said the landlord's 
wife, interposing. ' That was twenty years 
ago. Tell him about the tiger.' 

*Ay, ay — about the tiger. That was 
twenty years ago, sure.* 

The old man paused, refilled his pipe 
and lit it, stretched out his legs, drank half 
a glass of brandy-and-water, and began 
the tiger story. 
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I am sorry that there is insufficient 
space here to admit of that story being 
related at length. It was a very good 
story, from a rustic point of view. It 
told how a tiger belonging to a travelling 
menagerie got out of his cage and took 
shelter in an empty stable, and how — this 
was the wonderful thing, and the real 
point of the story — it was most fortunate 
that one John, known everywhere as a 
devil of a fellow, one who stood at nothing, 
was out of the way, providentially gone to 
the nearest market-town on an errand, or 
else he would have gone for that tiger. 
Gilbert listened with a dazed feeling ; there 
was no end to the story. He could not 
make out how the tiger was caught, if ever 
he was caught, or how many rustics he 
killed, supposing that he did slaughter 
rustics ; he had a nightmare upon him 
while he listened, as if Providence forcibly, 
and even visibly, was hauling back John 
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by the back hair, so that he should not 
know, until too late, where that tiger was. 

* Have some more brandy-and-water,' 
he murmured feebly. 

Then he remembered that this story 
belonged to the year about which he 
wished to learn further particulars, and he 
pulled himself together. 

' Come,* he said, ^ I call that a good 
memory which remembers so far back. 
I wonder if you can remember anything 
more about that year ?' 

The landlord hesitated. Then he ap- 
pealed to his wife. 

* Twenty years ago, wife,* he said ; 
* what happened twenty years ago ? Be- 
sides the tiger, I mean. Ah, lucky thing 
it was that that John ' 

* There was the tiger, and youVe told 
that ; then there was the wet summer, you 
can't have forgotten that T 

* Ah, the wet summer !' The old fellow 
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sat Up and seemed as if he was going to 
begin another awful story, worse than 
that about the tiger. * Surely you re too 
young to remember about that wet 
summer \ 

* Yes/ said Gilbert, * I fear I am. 
Never mind the wet summer. Did no- 
body come to the inn that summer ?' 

* I can't say/ replied the old man. * We 
weren't then, as one may say, what we 
are now. People didn't come over from 
Swanage in the Heather Bell nor from 
Weymouth in the 'bus. And artists didn't 
come and paint the cove, nor the caves, 
nor the rocks, as they do now. Yet the 
cove and the caves were there all the 
time.' 

* It was the summer when I was married,' 
the woman struck in. She had been go- 
ing backwards and forwards perpetually 
with a duster and a glass, and she was 
now brandishing the same glass apparently 
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and the same duster which she had been 
using for the last two hours. But these 
glasses and dusters are very much turned 
out on the same lines. And Gilbert's 
brain was a little addled after the two 
stories of Captain Roscommon and the 
tiger. ' It was the year I was married.' 
She spoke as if it was not her own hus- 
band but somebody else's, who was sitting 
in the arm-chair before her. * My hus- 
band, he was an old man compared to me.* 

* Nay, nay,' said her husband. ' Two 
score and five is not old. I were two score 
and five when I married thee.' 

* And I was twenty. Well, wilful gell 
will have her own way. While we were 
courting, if you call that courting when 
him as is old enough to be your father 

wants to be your husband, there came to 
this inn a newly-married couple.' 

* Ay,' said Gilbert. * Pray take some 
more brandy-and- water.' It seemed to 
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him as if the only way to the memories of 
these people was through diluted spirits. 

The woman drank off the contents of 
her husband's glass. She was one of that 
very common class of women who, when 
they get to forty or thereabouts, show a 
rosy face full of good-nature and kindli- 
ness, mixed with an expression which be- 
trays the love of creature-comforts. 

* There isn't much to tell/ she said. 
* They came to this inn. They stayed a 
week. I was not in the inn at the time, 
nor for a year afterwards. Then they 
asked for lodgings, and they came to us. 
We had the only lodgings in the town.' 

* Pray go on,' said Gilbert. * I think 
these may be people I am interested in. 
Tell me more about them. What was 
their name ?' 

'They were Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin/ 
said the woman. * And now, sir, if you 
please, before we go any further — for I 

VOL. III. 49 
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see, by the flushing of your handsome 
cheek, that it is the party you want to 
hear about, and no other — we will under- 
stand each other/ 

The women in this part of the country, 
thought Gilbert, are cleverer than the men. 
This woman's husband would have told 
everything just as it occurred to his 
memory, without a thought of the con- 
sequences. His wife, however, had the 
sense to see that so many questions were 
not prompted by idle curiosity alone, but 
that this young fellow, with the frank eyes 
and honest face, had a reason for his 
curiosity. 

* Hamblin is the name,' said Gilbert. *I 
am anxious to find out all about that young 
couple. You may have heard that there 
is a reward offered for' — he stopped and 
checked himself — 'for certain information 
connected with them.' 

' In that case, sir,' said the woman, ' I 
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shall say no more, until you tell me what 
sort of information is wanted ; and if my 
husband says anything, he is a greater dolt 
than I ever took him for ; and as for the 
matter of that, it is his bed-time. And to 
be sure he's had more than enough drink 
by this time/ 

This resolute female seized her husband 
by the arm and dragged him, unresisting, 
out of the room. Ten minutes or so later, 
the interval being just enough to admit of 
his being crammed into bed and the clothes 
dragged over him, she came down again 
and seated herself before Gilbert 

* Now, sir,' she said, * you and me can do 
business together. When a young gentle- 
man like yourself comes over to Lulworth 
in a post-chay, when he goes to the church 
to consult registers, when he calls for a 
pint of good port and wastes it all in the 
mignonette - pot, which he might have 

thought of other people's flowers ' 
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* Ah, you saw that, did you ?' said Gilbert, 
a little ashamed. 

^ When he tries to get round the land- 
lord with pipes and brandy, — why, then, I 
think it is time for a body with a head upon 
her shoulders to look about her. Now 
then, sir, what do you want ?' 

* I want, first, the certificate of marriage 
of Dora Hamblin with her husband/ 

* Very good/ She sat down and clasped 
her hands over her knees. * And how 
much may that be worth ? Mind you, it 
isn't in this parish church nor in the next.' 

'Yesterday morning I would have offered 
you five hundred pounds for it. This 
morning I made a discovery, confirmed by 
the register of this parish, which materially 
alters the value of the information. Still 
it is valuable, and I will give you, or send 
to you, fifty pounds for the proof of mar- 
riage.' 

* Fifty pounds ?' cried the woman. 'Why, 
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I can give you the proof now at once, on 
the instant minute. Fifty pounds !' Then 
her face became suddenly suspicious. * But 
how do I know that you would give it 
when you d got the information ? And 
how do I know what use you want to 
make of it ? And how shall I get the 
money, so that he' — she pointed with her 
finger to the upper part of the house, to 
make it clear that it was her husband she 
meant — * how shall I get it so that he shan't 
know nothing about it ? 

* I will make all clear for you,' said 
Gilbert. ' You shall have the money paid 
you in gold and secretly, to do what you 
like with. And as for the use I am going 
to make of the information, that shall be 
proved to you to be the very best possible. 
Come now.' 

' Wait- till to-morrow,' said the woman. 
* I must think it over.' 

In the morning, after breakfast, when 
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the landlord had strolled away to have a 
crack with the boatmen on the beach, when 
the village was quite still, or only plea- 
santly full of such musical noises as belong 
to a village — the droning of a mill-wheel, 
the crowing of cocks, the gurgle of the 
rising tide in the cove, the roll of the ever 
vexed waves in the perforated rocks, the 
bray of a donkey, or the grinding of a cart 
over the road — the landlady, in the quiet 
seclusion of the garden, told Gilbert all she 
had to tell. 

' She was a sweet young thing, and he 
was a brute' — that was the way in which 
she began her narrative — ' a brute he was, 
though at first butter wouldn't melt in his 
mouth. They came here from Newbury, 
where she had been living with her sister ; 
father and mother dead. They had rooms 
at the inn here for a week, and then came 
to us. After two months he went away 
and left her alone, with no one in the wide 
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world but me to talk to. She told me all 
about herself. 

* Well, she loved him, that was quite 
certain ; though what she found to love in 
a man so cross and suspicious I never could 
find out — a nasty brute ! 

' H e went away, as I said ; but he came 
back a few days later, and stayed a good 
long time, the best part of two months 
more, being the whole of that time in a 
temper. A grumpy brute ! Nothing was 
good enough for him. If it was the beer 
and the wine we got him from the inn here, 
he called it swill only fit for pigs ; and if 
it was the baker's bread and fresh butter 
for his breakfast, he snarled and growled 
at his wife : it was all her fault that he 
wasn't in London living off the best. And 
she, poor thing, had to bear it all, and did 
like a lamb. 

*She hadn't the spirit to reply. When 
he growled she said nothing. When he 
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walked about the room and cursed and 
swore, she only cried. When he went out 
for a walk, I used to find her, pretty lamb, 
sitting on the sofy, crying all to herself.' 

Gilbert thought of his ghosts, at Bourne- 
mouth. 

* I knew this couldn't last, and it did not. 
One day he went away, and I heard him 
tell her that he should be gone three 
months at least, and that it was very 
important and particular business. He 
went away — oh ! be joyful, and we had 
peace. The young lady took to me, and 
we had walks together, and I sat with her 
in the evening. And one day she told me 
something. 

' Well, her husband never came back at 
all. Mind you, never at all. And when 
he wrote he scolded. He began by allow- 
ing her three pounds a week, which was 
little enough for a lady like poor Mrs. 
Hamblin : then he made it two pounds : 
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and lastly he made it one pound, which 
was no more than she wanted for her 
simple food and lodging. And she fretting 
and crying all the time for a sight of his 
face — his ugly scowling face.' 

The woman was silent awhile. It was 
not only the prospect of the reward which 
inspired her to tell everything ; but the 
indignation of her heart. 

* If ever a woman was murdered, she 
was murdered. If ever a man deserved 
hanging for wilful murder, it was the man 
Hamblin.' 

Gilbert started ; he had almost forgotten 
of whom they were speaking. 

* You may take a cudgel, and beat out 
a body's brains at one blow, and you are 
less wicked than the man who stabs you 
a thousand times, and stabs you every day 
till your life is slowly driven out of you. 
And this I saw done, and could do nothing 
to prevent it. 
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* One thing I did. I persuaded her, as 
her husband had deserted her, to say 
nothing about the baby. I wanted her to 
keep the baby as a surprise. If that 
wouldn't soften his heart, nothing would.' 

' The baby ?' Gilbert had forgotten 
Alison for the moment. 

* Of course. There was a baby. I sup- 
pose,' the woman added with asperity, 
' that there is nothing uncommon about a 
baby, though I've got no children myself. 
Yes ; the baby came, and a lovely and 
beautiful child she was, though dark of 
skin. She never told her husband the 
baby was coming. And she did not tell 
him the baby was come. And he never 
asked why she didn't write for three weeks. 
I think that when she had the baby, she 
left off pining for him, and gave up all her 
love for the child. 

* A pretty picture she made with her 
little baby. I think I see her now. We 
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christened the child at the church here, 
and I was her godmother, because she 
said, poor lady, that I was her only friend. 
We called her by a strange, outlandish 
name, too. It was her mother's — Alison. 
What's the matter, sir ?' 

* Nothing,' said Gilbert, turning his head. 
* Go on.' 

* After the baby was born, her strength 
began to go away from her, slowly at first, 
and then quickly. I ought to have written 
to tell her husband, but I hated him too 
much ; and, besides, I thought she might 
get better. 

* She never did. Oh, me ! she got worse 
and worse. The doctor said that perhaps 
a change of air would set her up a litde. 
Then at last, but it was too late, Mr. 
Anthony Hamblin came and took her 
away. It was arranged that they were to 
go to Bournemouth, and when she was 
settled, to have her baby with her. But 
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the baby was never sent to her, because as 
soon as she got to Bournemouth she lost 
her head, and then got worse, and lay down 
and died/ 

There was silence for a space, while the 
woman wiped her streaming eyes. 

* And the baby ?' asked Gilbert. 

* Mr. Anthony came after the death, and 
took the baby away. He said she was 
going to be brought up at Brighton — pretty 
dear 1' 

* Would you like to see her again ?' 

* Would I ? Tell me, sir, do you know 
where she is ?' 

* What would you say,' asked Gilbert, 
* if I were to bring her here myself, and 
show her the place where her mother lived, 
and found kind friends ?' 

* She really is alive and well then, the 
pretty baby ?' 

* Really alive and well ; and the loveliest 
young lady in all the world, and the best.' 
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The woman looked at him sharply, and 
laughed. 

* It's easy to see that you think so, sir,' 
she said ; * and I wish you joy with all my 
heart ; and Tm sure she'll have a good 
partner.' 

' And now describe to me what her 
father was like, if you remember him.' 

She described as best she could. Gilbert 
had ceased to wonder now. But his heart 
sank as he thought how the story would 
have to be told. 

' I want but one thing more,' he said, 
presently. * I know all except where they 
were married.' 

* Why, I can tell you that as well,' said 
the woman. ' She told me herself. It 
was at Hungerford. They were married 
by special license, two days before they 
ran away. He drove her over in a dog- 
cart, married her in the church, and had 
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her back again to Newbury, while her 
sister thought she had gone to spend the 
morning with her cousin. That was where 
they were married/ 



CHAPTER V. 

HOW MISS NETHERSOLE SOFTENED HER 

HEART. 

Gilbert confided his surprising discoveries 
to his pocket-book, but made no other 
confidant. He left Lul worth in the morn- 
ing with renewed promises that Alison 
should speedily visit the place of his birth, 
and made his way across country as 
speedily as possible to the little town of 
Hungerford. Here it was not difficult to 
find the marriage certificate. The entry, 
which surprised him no longer, corre- 
sponded with those of Bournemouth and 
Lul worth, and finally completed his chain 
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of evidence. Everything, in fact, was 
made out at last, and proved beyond the 
shadow of doubt Doras marriage; the 
birth and baptism of the child; Dora's 
death and burial at Bournemouth ; the 
removal of the infant by Anthony Ham- 
blin — not a single point was missing. 

Then, how to make the best use of his 
knowledge ? 

First of all, he would go on to Newbury 
and see Miss Nethersole herself. Then, 
the forged receipts — it would be well if he 
could get those into his own hands. He 
had now the great advantage of a com- 
plete knowledge of the case. He knew 
what to tell, and what to conceal. He 
was master of a secret almost as important 
as that possessed by young Nick himself; 
and, like him, he was naturally anxious 
that it should not be fooled away. 

The town of Newbury, which has no- 
thing but its two battles, now rather dim and 
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faded in men's memories, to connect it 
with the history of this realm of England, 
is only some nine miles from Hungerford. 
In that part of the country the towns 
are all placed about nine miles from 
each other — which means that four miles 
and a half is as far as the old-fashioned 
farmer cared to drive his pack-horses to 
market. As soon as that distance, as a 
maximum, was accomplished, he sat down, 
unloaded his animals, spread out his wares 
for sale, waited for customers, and so 
founded a market town. That is the real 
origin, only history-books will not own it, 
of all our market towns. Beneficent Na- 
ture, when the town was founded and a 
church built, proceeded to start a river, 
which should run through the town, and 
carry barges up and down. Thus the 
place was completely fitted. At "Newbury 
there is not only a stream, but it contains 
fish; and there is an inn of the old fash- 
VOL. III. 50 
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ioned kind where the landlord will take 
you to the likeliest places, show you 
trophies of the rod, tell you stories such as 
Izaak Walton would have loved to hear, 
and provide you with a bottle of port to 
help your listening. Gilbert fortunately 
lighted on this inn. Olivet Lodge, he 
discovered, stands on the high road to 
Hungerford, about a quarter of a mile 
from the town. It is a small square house 
of red brick, standing in its own gardens. 
These are extensive for so small a house, 
but formal and stiff of aspect, so that the 
visitor would probably feel a sense of dis- 
appointment if anything about the place 
were out of order, if there were visible a 
single blade of grass on the gravel walk, a 
single stray weed in the flower beds, or a 
presumptuous daisy, to say nothing of a 
dandelion, on the lawns. Also, Gilbert 
would have been disappointed had the 
drawing-room, into which he was shown by 
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a middle-aged servant, who seemed aston- 
ished at seeing a stranger at the door, 
been otherwise than oppressively neat and 
tidy. The room had the close smell 
which belongs to a place never used, whose 
windows are only open two or three times 
a week. It was furnished in the ancient 
manner, with fancy cane chairs of fragile 
build, heavy chairs in leather and gold, a 
round table, on which were disposed, at 
regular intervals, old keepsakes, books of 
sermons, and little cases of daguerrotypes. 
Nothing in the room showed marks of 
wear, but everything was touched with 
years faded and out of date ; the carpet, 
the hearth-rug, the cover of the sofa, the 
gilt frames of the pictures, the paper on 
the wall, the very ornaments of the man- 
tleshelf had lost their early colours, and 
seemed to have mournfully accepted a 
common neutral tint, a faded hue which, 
somehow, as the eye wandered from 

50—2 
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one thing to the other, harmonized with 
the old-fashioned room, though the blurred 
combination was no colour at all, but like 
the mess which a schoolboy would make 
upon the palette after he had been paint- 
ing engravings with a box of water- 
colours. 

Gilbert had plenty of time to meditate 
on the flight of time and the joylessness of 
faded furniture, because Miss Nethersole 
was taking tea, and thought it consistent 
with her dignity to continue the meal with- 
out hurrying herself, A strange young 
man, probably sent on some charitable 
quest, might surely wait. He waited, 
therefore ; when he had finished examin- 
ing the room, he transferred his attention 
to his own boots, which he was disgusted 
to find were covered with dust, and, there- 
-fore, very much out of keeping with the 
prim and clean surroundings. When the 
mistress of the house came at last, too, she 
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was so completely in harmony with her 
own house, that Gilbert blushed still more 
to think of his dusty boots, and hoped she 
would not notice them. She was dressed 
in black ; her features were worn and pale ; 
her hair was brushed with a curious neat- 
ness; she wore a black lace scarf round 
her neck. Her face had that inward look 
upon it which comes to those who sit 
alone a great deal and think, not of things 
worldly and ambitious, but of themselves 
and their own folk. People in the country 
do continually think of themselves and 
their own peculiarities and eccentricities ; 
their greatness, their importance, and their 
position. In their own eyes, the family 
which has never produced a single man of 
more than ordinary capacity, which has 
never once been heard of outside the paro- 
chial bounds, becomes invested with a 
profound and singular interest. All the 
world must be acquainted with it ; all the 
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world must wonder at it; all the world 
must be glad to hear the details of its 
history. Miss Nethersole by no means 
belonged to a county family, but it is not 
necessary to be well-born to possess family 
pride. She thought highly of her name, she 
shared the weaknesses of those who were 
socially above her, and was proud of her- 
self and of her people, though her father 
made his money in trade^ and her cousins, 
still making more, were not ashamed of 
the counter and the till. 

* You are Mr. Gilbert Yorke?' she asked; 
*the name carries no associations with it, 
that I can remember. May I ask your 
business ?' 

' Certainly/ said Gilbert. ' I suppose 
that you have never heard my name 
before, and that matters very little. I am 
here, however, on business of the highest 
importance.' 

* Will you state that business ?' 
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She remained standing, and did not 
offer him a chair. 

* It is connected with two visits which 
you paid in London. One of them was 
to Mr. Anthony Hamblin, the day before 
his death, when you left with him a written 

statement this. I have brought it with 

me/ 

He produced the roll, which Miss 
Nethersole opened and looked at. 

*"The Journal of a Deserted Wife." 
Yes ; I left it with him. You can keep it ; 
you can read it. You are welcome to lend 
it to all his friends and relations. Let all 

the world read it ; so that there may not 
be one who shall not learn what manner of 
man this Anthony Hamblin — hypocrite 
and murderer — was.' 

Gilbert received the roll of paper from 
her, and went on, with admiration of a 
hatred so lively, and so unaffected : 

* The second visit was one which you 
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made to the office of Anthony Hamblin and 
Company in the City. You there saw the 
two partners, Messrs. Augustus and William 
Hamblin, and made a statement to them.' 

* I did. Have they communicated to 
you the particulars of that interview ?' 

' I believe so.^ 

* They told you about the forged re- 
ceipts ?' 

* I know all about the forged receipts/ 
said Gilbert. 

* Then with that manuscript, and that 
little story in your hands, you have ample 
materials to amuse yourself and your 
brother-clerks. I presume you used to re- 
spect your master, Mr. Anthony Hamblin, 
very much ?' 

* I respected him very much,' Gilbert 
replied, passing over the supposition that 
he was a City clerk. ' I respect him still : 
even after reading this document and hear- 
ing about the forged receipts.' 
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* In that case/ she returned, with a look 
of asperity, *you would respect Judas 
Iscariot himself/ 

Gilbert laughed. 

* Well, sir, you who respect forgers and 
wife-murderers, what have your masters 
sent you to tell me ?' 

Gilbert reddened. It is pardonable for 
a member of the Inner Temple not alto- 
gether to like being taken for a messenger 
from a City house. 

'It is quite immaterial, of course,' he 
said, meekly, *and a mere matter of unim- 
portant detail. But I am not one of the 
clerks ; I am a barrister, and am acting 
in this business merely as a friend of the 
family.' 

' Very well, sir ; it does not concern me 
whether you are a clerk or not. Pray 
go on. Have you come to offer me the 
money of which I was robbed 1 I paid 
for each of those six pieces of forged 
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writing,, one hundred and fifty pounds. I 
make four per cent, on my investments, 
and I have calculated out my loss at com- 
pound interest It comes to ;^i ,398 los. 4d. 
I shall look to receive that amount from 
the estate of the deceased robber and 
forger.' 

' Very well. Miss Nethersole ; I am sure 
that your claim will be fully considered 
when the time comes, and that you will be 
satisfied by the conduct of Mr. Anthony 
Hamblin's executors. J ustice will of course 
be done.' 

* That, alas, is impossible !' said Miss 
Nethersole, with a heavy sigh ; ' the only 
justice that would meet this case would be 
fourteen years in Portland Prison. The 
accident on the ice prevented that' 

Gilbert made no reply. This persistent 
harping on the lost revenge jarred upon him. 

' But if you have not brought the money,' 
she asked, 'what are you here for? Is it 
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only to tell me that you have not brought 
it ? And remember, I have not promised 
to give up the papers/ 

' I am here, first of all, to tell you that 
I have been to Bournemouth on the part 
of the family, and verified your statement 
as to the grave of Mrs. Hamblin.' 

* Did the man think I invented the story 
of the grave ? This is mere childishness/ 

* By no means. But it was only neces- 
sary to proceed step by step. You forget 
that when you saw the partners in the 
firm you were unable to tell them where 
the marriage took place. ' 

' I suppose/ said Miss Nethersole, 'that 
it would be easy to find out. But what is 
the good of looking for it ? I am the only 
person interested, and I am quite content 
with my sister's statement that she was 
married.' 

' We had not even that assurance/ said 
Gilbert. • Will you kindly show it to me?' 
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' Why should I ?' asked the lady ; ' I 
have no interest in the matter. I have 
failed in getting justice.' 

There was, however, one reason why 
she should yield. Before her stood a 
young man of singularly pleasing and 
attractive appearance. His eyes were 
fixed on hers. They were eyes which 
had depths of possible pleading in them; 
and his voice was low and musical, a sweet 
baritone ; the kind of young man whom 
young women delight to tease, but whom 
no middle-aged woman can resist. 

* You would show me your sister s letter; 
you would even give me the letter, 
if you knew all/ said Gilbert ; * I assure 
you that you have a great deal to learn — 
how much I cannot tell you yet' 

The lady opened a desk which stood on 
A ^yi^bdmid her, and took out a little 

and yellow documents. 
lliere be to leam^" she asked. 
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* beyond the dreadful truth which I know 
already ? How can I tell that you are not 
deceiving me ?' 

' I am not indeed/ said Gilbert ; ' very 
shortly you will acknowledge that. Help 
me to make it quite clear by showing me 
whatever letters you may possess from 
your sister after her marriage.' 

Miss Nethersole took a paper from the 
bundle, and held it in her hand, looking at 
it with eyes which seemed as if they 
only wanted tears to make them beautiful. 
Poor wasted womanhood of fifty-five ! It 
must be hard to give up the possession of 
beauty and comeliness. , Some men are 
always handsome ; but only those women 
who have achieved marriage and mother- 
hood, and receive reflected life from 
children, handsome sons and beautiful 
daughters. She held the letter in her 
hand, and looked at it with lingering and 
softened eyes. 
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' This was the very room/ she mur- 
mured, ' in which, one-and-twenty years 
ago, the two young men, my sister Dora, 
and I, used to sit in the summer evenings, 
when they came here to talk, and sing, 
and tell us of a world of which we knew 

so little, and steal away b. woman's 

heart/ 

Gilbert said nothing ; he let her go on 
recalling the past ; he watched her soften 
under the influence of memory. 

' It was in July. We were all young to- 
gether. Anthony Hamblin was about my 
age, or a little older. Stephen, his brother, 
the young man who smoked tobacco, was 
twenty-four; Dora was a great deal younger, 
she was nothing but a mere child. I never 
suspected that for such a girl ' 

She stopped and blushed. Gilbert 
thought this hard-featured woman must 
have been pretty once. 

' Well, I was deceived ; they ran away, 
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Anthony and Dora. They left me, and 
two days afterwards I received this letter. 
Yes, you may read it' 

Gilbert read. It was as follows^ and 
was dated from Lulworth ; a quite simple, 
girlish, inexperienced letter : 

' Dearest Rachel, — 

I write to tell you that I have taken 
the irrevocable step, which you will, I hope, 
forgive when you understand that it means 
happiness to me. "Perhaps at first you will 
disapprove because I ran away; I hope, 
however, you will soon come round, and 
receive us with a sisterly affection. We 
are staying here together in the most 
delightful, and most quiet place in the 
world. My husband joins with me in 
asking your forgiveness. 

' I remain, 

* Always your affectionate sister, 

' Dora Hamblin. 
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' May I borrow it of you ?' he asked, 
folding it up again ; * you shall have it 
back/ 

Miss Nethersole hesitated. 

* Tell me first/ she said, 'what you mean 
by having things to tell me/ 

* No/ Gilbert replied, ' I cannot tell you 
yet. May I keep this letter ?' 

'When my sister went away, when I 
understood that she was really gone for 
good,' said Miss Nethersole, ' I came into 
this room and I put everything just as it 
was on the day before she left me — the 
books on the table, the chairs in their 
places, the curtains half drawn. I said : 
" This room shall remind me of Dora ; 
it shall cry out always against the man 
who robbed me of her." I have never 
used the room since that day. You 
are the only man who has been in it for 
twenty years and more, and when I have 
come into the room it has been to recall 
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the memory of the betrayer of women : 
Anthony Hamblin.' 

^ Give me that letter,' Gilbert persisted. 
* I tell you again, that you have much to 
learn. I have a great surprise for you/ 

* What is it, your great surprise ?' 

* I cannot tell you yet/ he replied. ' It 
may be many days before I tell you ; but 
give me that letter. I do not want it to 
complete my case, but I should like to 
have it to show one to whom your sister's 
memory is very dear.' 

She handed him the letter almost meekly 
She could not resist this young man with 
the soft voice and the pleading eyes. 

* Take it,' she sighed. ' How foolish I 
am to trust any man after my experience, 
and you a complete stranger.' 

* Tell me/ he said ; *you have long since 
forgiven your sister ?' 

* Long since ; I prayed for her morning 
and night at family devotions. It would 

VOL. III. 51 
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have been unchristian not to forgive so 
great a sinner. I prayed for her unwit- 
tingly, even six years after her death. I 
hope the Papistic superstition of praying 
for the dead will not be laid to my charge/ 
' I am sure/ said Gilbert, wondering at 
the remarkable religion of this good lady, 
* I am sure it will not. At least, I wish I 
had no greater sins upon my soul than 
praying for the dead. But as for her 
husband, can you not forgive him too ?' 

^ I do not know/ Truth for the mo- 
ment overcame the cant of her party. * I 
do not know. I hope I can. Only,' she 
added, in justification of herself, ' when I 
learned at Bournemouth the death of my 
sister, when I found the journal, when I 
understood his miserable wickedness, when 
I discovered the six years' forgeries, I felt 
the old resentment rise in my heart, and 
then I knew that I was called and chosen 
— as an Instrument/ She sat down. 
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wearily. * I expected to be an Instrument 
for a great and signal punishment' 

* I see ; but you were, perhaps, mis- 
taken ?' 

' No, not at all. I was permitted to see 
him, to point out to him his awful con- 
dition, to reason with him as one reasons 
with unrepentant sinners, to be faithful to 
him. It was the last word, the last 
chance. Perhaps — it may be — he repented 
in the night.' 

Gilbert laid the letter in his pocket- 
book. 

* I will tell you something. Miss Nether- 
sole,' he said. ' But remember, this is not 
all I have to tell you, later on. I have 
here your sister's register of marriage, I 
have this letter to you, and I have the 
proof of her death. I have — and that is 
the most important thing I can tell you 
to-day — I have also the register of the 
birth of her daughter.' 

51—2 
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* Of what ?* Miss Nethersole sprang 
from her chair. ' Of what f 

' Of a daughter. Did you not know 
that your sister had a daughter ?' 

' No, I did not. Dora's child ? Her 
daughter ? I heard nothing about any 
child at Bournemouth.' 

* Unfortunately/ said Gilbert, *your 
sister became lightheaded when she got 
there, and died without quite recovering 
her mind, so that she never talked about 
her child. I have brought with me,' he 
added, diving into his pocket, 'a little 
thing, the only thing, which the child in- 
herited from her mother.' He produced 
the coral necklace. 

Miss Nethersole took it with trembling 
fingers. There were, then, fountains of 
tears behind those hard eyes. 

* It was my sister's,' she said. * She 
used to wear it always. She was so fond 
of gauds and trinkets, poor child ! I know 
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it well — oh ! I know it.' The tears came 
to her eyes, and she was fain to sob. 

* Go on/ she said, almost fiercely. *Tell 
me more about the child — Dora s child.' 

* The child was taken away from Dul- 
worth by Anthony Hamblin ' 

' The wife murderer and forger !' 

* And brought up first of all at Brighton 
— afterwards at his house on Clapham Com- 



mon. That night when you called upon 
him she was there too, with a party of 
children and cousins, singing and dancing.' 

* I heard them singing,' murmured Miss 
Nethersole, with softened voice. * Her 
voice, too, I suppose I heard. Tell me, 
was there any difference made between 
her and Anthony Hamblin's other chil- 
dren T 

' What other children ?' 

' His children by his second marriage.' 

* But he made no second marriage. 
Anthony Hamblin lived alone in his house 
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with your niece and his cousin, a lady who 
was her governess and companion.' 

Miss Nethersole was silent for a few 
moments, reflecting. Here was an upset- 
ting of the ideas which had filled her mind 
and fed her spirit of revenge for so long a 
time. She had pictured Anthony Hamblin 
the husband of a happy and comfortable 
wife, with a distinct leaning in the direc- 
tion of luxury. She had thought of him 
as the father of a large family. She thought 
the singers whom she had heard on the 
night of her visit were the sons and 
daughters. In her blind yearning for re- 
venge she dwelt with complacency on the 
misery and shame which would fall upon 
the children when she struck the father. 
Now, it all came home to her. If she was, 
as she began to doubt, with a horrible, cold 
feeling, as if there was no reality left in 
the world, and everything was mockery, 
an Instrument, it was a weapon for the 
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punishment of the innocent with the guilty, 
the poor child who would have called Dora 
mother, with the man who was her father. 

* What is her name ?' she asked pre- 
sently, abashed and confused. 

* She is named Alison/ said Gilbert ; 
*the register of her baptism is in the 
church at Lulworth.' 

' Alison, that was my mother s name/ 
said Miss Nethersole. 

She was silent again. 

Then Gilbert went on pleading with his 
deep, earnest eyes, and his soft, earnest 
voice : 

*You did not know of this, else you 
would have gone to Anthony Hamblin in 
sorrow, not in anger. You would have 
appealed to his love for Alison, to the 
girl's love for him, to all that was kind and 
tender in his nature ; you would have 
suffered the past to be forgotten ; you 
would not have written that introduction 
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to this "Journal of a Deserted Wife;" you 
would have asked him for an explanation. 

' No explanation/ said Miss Nethersole, 
quickly, *was wanted. There, at least, I 
was right. The paper explained itself.' 

* I am prepared, but not to-day, with 
quite another explanation,' said Gilbert. 

* You would, if you had known what you 
know to-day, have paved the way for a 
reconciliation by means of Alison. You 
would have learned by loving your niece, 
to forgive her father.' 

* I never could ! That is, as a Christian 
I must, as a woman of course I could not.' 
Like many estimable people Miss Nether- 
sole separated Christianity from humanity. 

* Why, Mr. Yorke, you cannot forget, you 
surely cannot forget the forgeries ?' 

' I do not,' he replied ; * I am coming to 
them. You would, out of consideration 
for your niece, not only have abstained 
from acting in the matter ; you would not 
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only have resolved to say nothing about 
them to the outside world, but you would 
have given him an opportunity for ex- 
plaining the whole thing.' 

' Explaining ! How can you explain a 
forgery ?' 

'There are many ways. I can give 
you a complete explanation, but not yet 
Remember, however, what you have told 
me he said when you went away : That if 
you persisted in the course you proposed 
to take, you would go in sorrow and 
repentance all the days of your life. You 
have not persisted ? But knowing now 
that you have a niece, that she lived with 
Anthony Hamblin and loved him tenderly, 
can you doubt that he was right ?* 

' But he was a forger ! a forger ! a 
forger !' 

* Miss Nethersole, he was not /' Gilbert 

held out a warning finger. ' He was no 

forger I I shall not explain now. This 
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is not the time for explanation ; there, are 
many things to do first. But I tell you, 
solemnly, on the word of a gentleman, on 
the word of a Christian, that Anthony 
Hamblin was not, could not be, the 
criminal you think him/ 

Miss Nethersole shook her head, but 
not unkindly. Only she could not under- 
stand. 

* And pray/ she said, 'who are you that 
take so keen an interest in this affair ?' 

* I am engaged to Alison/ said Gilbert, 
simply. * Miss Nethersole/ he took her 
hand and kissed it. * I hope before long 
to call you my aunt.' 

The poor lady was quite broken down 
by this last touch of human kindness. 

* I have been working/ he said, * to 
restore to Alison her own good name, 
which has been threatened. I have had 
to establish the fact that her mother was 
married.' 
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*Why who could have doubted that?' 
asked Miss Nethersole. 

* It is a long story. However, so far, 
that IS established. The poor girl will not 
have to blush for her mother, at least; 
whether she will have to be ashamed of 
her father depends upon you, my dear 
lady.' 

* On me ? You mean about those 
forgeries ?' 

* Surely.' 

Miss Nethersole hesitated. 

* Do you want me to give them up ? But 
you have not explained.' 

' I cannot explain at this moment. 
Entrust them to me, and they shall be 
placed in the care of Mr. Augustus 
Hamblin, senior partner in the same 
house. Believe me, Miss Nethersole, if 
you give them to me, you will never 
repent it' 

Miss Nethersole was fast melting. 
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' What is she like — my niece ?' 

'She is the best and most beautiful of 
girls,' replied Gilbert, with natural warmth ; 
' see is a Rose of Sharon, a Lily of Jericho.* 

' Do not quote Scripture irreverently, 
young man,' said Miss Nethersole, with a 
smile in those eyes of hers which had been 
so hard. ' You are, I suppose, in love with 
her, and you fancy that she is an angel 
No woman is an angel, sir. However, 
you shall have the receipts.' She said 
this with an obvious effort ' I will give 
them to you — for Alison's sake, when I 
have made the acquaintance of my niece. 
Meantime, you may take the photographic 
copies. And now, sir, God requite you as 
you and yours deal with her.' 

She choked, and sat down with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

' Give me a few days, my dear lady,' 
said Gilbert ; 'yet a few days and I will 
Mvfto make her acquaintance, and to 
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hear the explanation of what at present 
you do not understand. My Alison shall 
thank you. Miss Nethersole, you have 
this day exercised the highest of Chris- 
tian virtues. You have forgiven and 

forgotten. The young life, the newly- 
born love, has drawn out the old death 
— the old hatred.' 

Gilbert returned to London that same 
evening, his task completed, his work 
done. 

Was it well done ? What would be the 
end ? What would Alison think ? 

One thing alone remained. 

Early next morning he paid a visit to 
the bank where the receipts had been 
exchanged for cash. He had an interview 
with one of the managers. There were 
references to old books, and examination 
of certain senior clerks. The sequel ap- 
peared to be satisfactory, for when Gilbert 
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left the bank his face was more than usually 
sunny. 

Finally, he sought the office of Anthony 
Hamblin and Co., and set forth in detail 
the whole of his discoveries. 

And then there was a discussion long 
and serious. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HOW YOUNG NICK KEPT HIS SECRET. 

The consciousness of possessing all to him- 
self so great a secret gave young Nick a 
senseof superior importance most enjoyable. 
He hugged it to his bosom, took it to bed 
with him, dreamed of it, never let it go 
out of his thoughts. His mother observed 
with some alarm that her son was changed 
during those days. He was sobered ; he 
carried himself responsibly ; his white eye- 
brows were charged with a burden of 
duty. 

The change was certainly for the better, 
but she looked for some physical cause to 
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account for his sudden abandonment of 
those' impish moods which had once kept 
her in continual alarm. It might be im- 
pending measles ; in fact, the boy was 
completely weighed down by his know- 
ledge. The writing-master of Jubilee 
Road was too much in his mind. When- 
ever he saw Alison he thought of him ; if 
he went out of the town he reflected that 
the Clapham Road, followed due north, 
leads to London Bridge, and that from 
London Bridge to Jubilee Road is but a 
step ; if he came home, he passed the door 
of his uncle's study, and involuntarily com- 
pared the mean lodging at the East End 
with that stately room ; if he heard his 
mother lamenting the wickedness of Ste- 
phen, he chuckled, thinking how that 
wicked man would be, and should be, 
some day brought to shame, and his wiles 
defeated ; if he heard Alison whispering 
despondently that nothing had been as yet 
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discovered, he rubbed his hands together 
and laughed inwardly, winking both eyes 
alternately, as he thought of what he him- 
self had discovered ; if he contemplated 
his own future prospects, his thoughts 
turned to the refugee whose return was 
to mark the commencement of his own 
fortunes. 

The thing was overwhelming. All day 

he pondered over it, now with exulta- 
tion, now with anxiety. His performances 
at school grew every day more lamentable; 
the subjunctive mood ceased to interest him, 
and he neglected the past participle ; even 
the things which would certainly become 
of real use to him when he had his desk in 
Great St. Simon Apostle, his arithmetic, 
his French, his handwriting, became irk- 
some. For as the weary hours of work 
crept on, his mind was always away in that 
dingy house of Jubilee Road, and his 

VOL. III. 52 
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thoughts were always turning to the Great 
Secret. 

How was it to be disclosed in the most 
useful and, at the same time, the most 
striking manner ? Suppose someone else, 
a clerk in the house, for instance, should 
find out the writing-master of Jubilee 
Road. His uncle, Nicolas reflected with 
severity, was extremely thoughtless ; he 
might even, on a Saturday half-holiday, 
stroll as far west as the entrance to the 
docks, and there be observed by the po- 
licemen at the doors, and then all his own 
share in the discovery would be actually 
fooled away. 

These were difficult and interesting pro- 
blems, but they were too much for the 
young brain. While Nicolas thought 
them over, which was all day long, in 
school and out, the book before him be- 
came a blank page ; the common he wan- 
dered over, as lonely as any Robinson 
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Crusoe, was as if it did not exist ; the 
shouts of the boys at play, or the hum of 

the boys at work, fell on deaf ears. His 
school performances during this period 
were in the monthly report described 
as disgraceful. He cared nothing about 
Caesar's triumphs in Gaul ; he could not 
be roused to any interest in any subject 
whatever ; the ceaseless admonitions of 
his masters produced no more effect than 
the lowing of distant cattle ; if Cridland 
was called, Cridland had to be jogged by 
his nearest neighbour ; if Cridland was 
asked a question, his reply betrayed not 
only ignorance of the subject, but gross 
inattention. The consequences were inevi- 
table. 

Must one go on ? At that school they 
caned, but only in cases of continued 
inattention and idleness. 

When the patience of the authorities was 
quite exhausted, Cridland received orders 

52—2 
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to remain after twelve o'clock. It need 
scarcely be observed that the fact of such 
a boy as young Nick, the crafty, the subtle, 
the hitherto successful evader of rules, being 
about to undergo the last extremity of the 
law, excited an interest so lively as to be 
akin to joy. In fact, it was joy — rapturous 
joy. When the hour of fate struck, the 
boys, instead of rushing off to play as usual, 
congregated about the door, listening in 
silence. Would young Nick take it plucky, 
or would young Nick funk ? Would he 
cry out, or would he be silent ? 

They watched him march, with pale face, 
but head erect, into the operating-room ; 
they listened while, after a pause, during 
which, as the more experienced knew, the 
head-master was delivering himself of the 

preliminary jaw. At last, the sound of the 
Instrument was heard : swish ! swish ! 
swish ! No other sound, no cry, no 
trampling of feet. 
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' I always run round and round/ said 

young Featherbrain, who was caned once 
a fortnight regularly. 

* Nine cuts/ said Lackwit secundus ; 'two 
more than I get last time.' 

But, throughout, a dignified silence. 

Then the door opened, and young Nick 
came out His head was as erect as usual, 
though his cheek was a little flushed, and 
his eyes brighter, perhaps. The boys made 
a lane. Young Nick looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, though a murmur of 
sympathetic admiration greeted him as he 
emerged; but taking his hat from the peg, 
he walked away with pride, capping the 
head-master at the gate with a dignified 
smile, which seemed to say : 

'You have done your duty; I forgive 
you. Let us agree in forgetting the 
late deplorable scene.' 

Then the boys fell to discussing their 
own experiences, and the punishment of 
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young Nick served for the rest of the day 
as a fillip or stimulus to the activity of the 
school life. 

That night, after dark, any curious 
passer-by might have noticed a small, thin 
figure creep through the iron railings, and 
flit rapidly across the gravel to the back of 
the school. There was a window at that 
part of the building which might be opened 
from the outside, did one know the secret. 
Through that window the thin figure crept. 

The next day, which was Wednesday, 
and a half-holiday, was a day of rebuke. 
The masters were late at prayers, and a 
general feeling rapidly spread that some- 
thing was going to happen. In fact it 
had been discovered that the gowns had 
been sewn together with such great art- 
fulness that they could not be separated 
without much labour and time. The 
masters appeared, therefore, without them. 
The head-master was observed to put less 
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heart than usual into the petition for for- 
giveness. After prayers he announced that 
an outrage had been committed on the 
sacred magisterial robes, and that he would 
give the offender until twelve to confess. 
The eyes of all involuntarily turned to 
young Nick, who only gazed upwards 
thoughtfully, and shook his head with sad- 
ness. Worse things happened : it was im- 
mediately afterwards found that the masters' 
seats had been plentifully studded with 
small pieces of cobbler's wax ; that the ink 
for all the desks had been powdered with 
chalk, that the nibs of all the pens had 
been cut or broken off; that butter, or some 
such foreign substance, had been rubbed 
upon the black-boards ; that mark-books 
had been shamefully treated, and the re- 
cords of impositions mutilated. 

Three boys were caned, for minor 
offences, at twelve ; no confessor appeared 
at that hour: the whole school was de- 
tained till one ; the whole school was also 
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deprived of its half-holiday ; three more 
were caned at five. Young Nick con- 
tinued grave and sad, he shook his head 
from time to time; but in the after- 
noon he recovered his spirits, showed a 
cheerfulness strange to the rest, and dis- 
played the greatest alacrity in his work. 
At five o'clock, when they were dismissed, 
he laughed. This episode cheered him 
for the moment, but he relapsed, and 
became mysteriously preoccupied again. 
His thoughts were not with his studies : he 
lost the good opinion of his masters — a con- 
sequence of sin, the true awfulness of which 
has been revealed by the author of ' Eric ' 
— he made his fellows think he was going 
silly, because a young Nick who had no 
more mischief in him, who never said or 
did anything worthy of his former reputa- 
tion, who had gone quite silent and 
sluggish, was not the young Nick whom 
they had formerly admired. That boy 
had gone, vanished into the Ewtgkeit. 
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There was left in his place a quiet lad 
with white hair and eyebrows, pink face, 
and downcast look, who moved among 
them as speechless as a ghost, who never 
listened, who was always dreaming or 
asleep, who made no fuss, played no 
pranks, and took no notice. Quite a 
stupid and commonplace boy. Indeed, the 
secret was too much for him. Had its 
exclusive possession been much longer 
prolonged, I believe the boy would have 
suffered some kind of brain affection. 

There were moments when the story 
presented itself to him in its comic aspect. 
The reflection that the man for whom so 
many tears had been shed, whose death 
had caused so much unexpected trouble, 
was really alive and well, stimulated 
Nicolas to dance and sing, to utter 
dark sayings, to construct enigmas, and 
to behave in Puck-like fashion towards 
Alison. She had no suspicion of his 
meaning, but she began to feel every day 
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that the boy had some secret, and meant 
something real. And what did he mean 
by his constant allusions to the writing- 
master ? 

In those days he made a * Ballad of the 
Writing-master/ of which I only venture to 
quote the first two verses ; would that all 
poets were content with publishing only 
the first two verses ! 

* The Writing-master sings, upon his way, 

Of Giilott, J., soft nib, and pliant quill; 
His Round and Text like twins together play ; 

His frolic Small-hand keeps him happy stilL 
He sings all day about his merry task : 

He dances on the curbstone when he's free ; 
Give me his lot, should you the question ask : — 

A writing-master's is the life for me. 

' He loves his boys — their master they adore ; 

He rolls in wealth, his reputation's such : 
At five o'clock, when he can work no more. 

Often the Lord Mayor asks him out, and much. 
" There goes the Writing-master !" cry the girls, 

" Oh ! great, and grand, and rich, and proud is he. 
Let others wed for rings and things and pearls : 

'Tis, oh ! a writing-master's wife to be." * 

There were many more verses hammered 
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out by this young poet on the same sub- 
ject ; but I refrain from quoting those 
which followed. He sang the whole 
right through one afternoon for Alison's 
pleasure, pretending he did not know 
she was in the room. He was, indeed, 
very crafty in those minor pretences 
which deceived no one. 

'Will you tell me, you tiresome boy,' 
asked Alison, worried by his iteration, 
* what you mean by perpetually talking 
about writing-masters ?' 

' If you chose a profession,' the boy re- 
plied, with another question, ' wouldn't you 
Kke that ?' 

' Certainly not/ said Alison. * I would 
prefer anything, almost, to such a profes- 
sion. What do you mean ?' 

'Not be a writing-master ? Why, of 
all the unreasonable girls 1 If you only 
knew — consider, Alison.' 

He began to sing his song again. 
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The boy would give no fuller explana- 
tion. 

Another remarkable circumstance. He 
took to coming home late for tea on 
Saturdays, and sometimes did not appear 
until supper was the only meal possible. 
And although he grew absolutely grasping 
after pocket-money, he never spent any on 
' tuck/ and yet never seemed to have any. 

One Sunday — it was the first Sunday 
after they put up the tablet to the memory 
of Anthony Hamblin in the parish church 
— he disgraced the family altogether, for 
at sight of the tablet this ill-behaved and 
unfeeling boy began to laugh. That was 
at the commencement of the service ; he 
laughed again when they stood up for the 
Psalms, he choked loudly several times 
during the sermon, and he laughed till the 
tears ran down his cheeks all the way 
home across the common. Alison had 
never been so angry with him. Why he 
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laughed the boy would not, or could not, 
tell. But he refused to go to church for 
the evening service, on the ground that he 
felt it coming on again. 

The reason why he came home late on 
Saturdays, and had no pocket-money, was, 
first that he spent that afternoon with his 
uncle, and secondly, that he used all his 
pocket-money in purchasing little presents 
to cheer his solitude and poverty. And I 
declare that although the boy was as 
selfish as most boys of fourteen, and 
although he looked to his uncle's return 
for the foundation of his own fortune, he 
was in this respect entirely disinterested. 
He could never think of those shabby 
boots, that worn coat, without a choking at 
the throat, and something like a tear in his 
eye, signs of emotion which he was fain to 
hide or efface as speedily as might be. 

For his own part, Anthony, having 
quickly learned to trust the boy, looked 
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forward to his weekly visit as to a break in 
the desolate monotony in his new existence. 
He sat at home and waited for him, grow- 
ing anxious if he was late, and when he 
arrived there was a formal sort of catechism 
to be gone through. 

* How is Alison ?' asked her father. 

' Chirpy/ said young Nick ; * takes her 
meals hearty.' 

* Have they made any discovery yet ?' 

* Not yet/ replied the boy ; * and I hope 
they never will.' 

That meant that the search, so far as he 
could tell, was as yet unsuccessful : so far, 
therefore, the chances were in favour of 
Stephen. This was just what the boy 
wanted. 

Then they would sit down and talk 
about other things, the possibility of return 
being always in both their minds. The 
old relations between them were a great 
deal changed. The man and the boy 
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thus thrown together under changed con- 
ditions were on the same level, in conver- 
sation. Young Nick never let his uncle 
forget that his secret gave him authority, 
so to speak ; nor could Anthony ever 
forget that his present work and position 
afforded a striking contrast to his former. 
Indeed, Anthony's reverses might be com- 
pared with those of Hecuba, Croesus, and 
other fallen monarchs, some of whom 
taught in schools. Louis Philippe and 
Dionysius, for instance. But then Louis 
Philippe went back again. He might, had 
he chosen, have taken a high moral line, 
and pointed out to Nicolas that the mis- 
fortunes of one man should be taken as a 
warning to other men. He omitted the 
opportunity, however, and the moral lesson 
was lost. 

' Tell me how you like your work. Uncle 
Anthony,' said the boy with a grin. ' Your 
work ! — ho, ho !' 
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It was the one disagreeable thing to 
Anthony about these interviews, that 
young Nick would persist in alluding to 
his occupation. 

Anthony grunted. 

' Do you find your principal always — 
ahem ! — what a gentlemanly principal ought 
to be ?' 

Anthony preserved silence. 

' Do you like your boys ? Are they a 
pleasant lot of fellows with a good tone 

and above meanness or falsehood ?' 
Anthony shook his head. 

* Well, then, tell me what you do.' 

* You mean the day's routine ?' He 
blushed almost like a boy, this man of 

fifty and more, while he related the daily 

duties of an usher in a commercial academy. 

* We begin at nine : there are two assistants, 

Mr. Merkin and myself. The principal 

takes the senior class, which does Latin. 

I do the writing, drawing (which is an extra 
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— for the principal), and the geography 
and English. Mr. Merkin, who is young, 
and will probably succeed the Principal, 
takes the French and the book-keeping, 
the history, the lower Latin, and the mathe- 
matics. There are sixty boys in the school, 
and they pay six pounds a year each for 
their education without extras, which are 
French, drawing, and book-keeping — a 
guinea a year each for those/ 

' I see,' said young Nick. *Boss pockets 
extras. Go on.' 

*We work from nine to twelve, and 
from two to five. In the morning there is 
punishment school from twelve to one, 
and on Wednesday afternoons.' 

* And what do they pay you for all 
this ?' 

* Seventy-five pounds a year, non-resi- 
dent You see, Nicolas, I have been 
used to live pretty much as I liked, and I 
preferred to be free in the evening. Then 
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I have to look over exercises ; but at least 
I can go to bed when I like, and smoke a 
pipe if I please/ 

This poor dole of independence, this 
limited portion of freedom, produced a 
great wave of pity in the heart of the 
boy. 

' As for the boys/ Anthony continued, 
with a sigh, * I must own that they are 
wearying. Unfortunately, one cannot ex- 
pect the ideas of gentlemen in the — the 
East End of London. However, all boys 
are alike, I dare say. One tries to inspire 
them with something like principle and 
morality ' 

* Might as well teach an oyster to climb 
a tree,' said young Nick, speaking from 
his own experience of boys ; ' clout 'em 
and cuff 'em. Go on, uncle.' 

* But it is uphill work. As for the 
teaching, there are, I think, some boys 
who really want to learn.' 
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* They know it pays/ observed Nick 
the sagacious. * I'm one of those boys. 
Teach me what will pay, and I will 
learn. Not past participles — yah !* 

* Then there are the punishments. The 
principal conducts them personally.' 

' Like Cook and Gaze,' said Nicolas, 
poetically. * I should like to conduct him 
personally, and one or two more principals 
that I know.' 

This dark and unintelligible reflection 
was probably due to the still fresh — too 
fresh — recollection of his own recent 
sufferings. 

' I wish,' continued Anthony sadly, ' that 
there were more judgment shown in in- 
flicting the punishments, and perhaps more 
dignity in the manner of operation. But 
one has no right to talk openly of the con- 
duct of one s employers. You will forget, 
Nicolas, that I mentioned these things. It 
might do me serious injury, if you talked/ 
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* All right, uncle/ said Nicolas, grin- 
ning. ^ I won't mention it. Keep steaming 
ahead.* 

' There is nothing more to be said. We 
are having a little difference just now, the 
principal and myself, because he watits me 
to undertake some of the canings. And 
I, well, I would rather not.' 

* Naturally,' said Nicolas, wagging his 
head. * Uncle Stephen might be told off 
to do that. Of course, you couldn't.* 

Anthony, reminded, by mention of his 
brother's name, that he was not by deli- 
berate choice and training a writing-master, 
relapsed into silence. 

This was the kind of conversation which 
they held with each other every Saturday, 
varied by the latest talk about Clapham, 
and the views of Nicolas on things uni- 
versal. 

One day, about a month after the dis- 
covery, Anthony confessed to the boy that 
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he had a burning desire to see the old 
place again, and his daughter. 

* Take me down with you to-night/ he 
said. * Place me so that I can see without 

being seen, and then bring out Alison, so 
that I may, if only for the last time, look 
upon her face.' 

* As for its being the last time,' said 
Nicolas, 'that's gammon, and you know 
it. I am going to bring you home in 
triumph, while the bells do ring and the 
drums do beat. As for trotting her out 
for you to look at her, that's easy 
done. As for putting you where she can't 
see you, that's not so easy. Let me 
think !' 

He reflected seriously for a few mo- 
ments. 

* To-day,' he said, 'is Saturday. Gil- 
bert Yorke will very likely turn up to- 
night, with his pocket-book full of no news. 
You must not come to-night. But on 
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Monday he will be off again. He travels 
about the country and finds nothing, while 
Alderney Codd goes round the town and 
finds nothing. Now, if they had only 
come to Me in the first place, I could have 
shown them how to go to work. See 
what I've found You I' 

He spoke as if his discovery was en- 
tirely due to his superior intelligence and 
forethought. 

*Well — Monday. Shall I venture to 
Clapham on Monday evening ?' 

* On Monday evening you be about the 
place. Let me see — you mustn't be in the 
gardens or in the front of the house. It's 
?iwfully dangerous. Buy a false nose and a 
moustache — put on the green goggles — tie a 
red comforter round your throat. Lord f 
suppose anybody was to see you ! Why, 
where would my credit be ? Be outside 
the house, in the road, or on the common 
in front, but not far off, as the clock strikes 
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nine. I will do what I can for you, but I 
can't promise." 

On the following Monday evening, which 
was fortunately fine, Anthony, observing 
every possible precaution in the way of dis- 
guise, walked once more over the old familiar 
Clapham Common. He felt terribly guilty 
and was full of apprehensions. Every 
passer-by seemed to scrutinise him with 
suspicion ; the policeman turned his lan- 
tern upon him ; the men whom he met edged 
away from him ; in fact, the effect of the 
green spectacles, the red handkerchief, and 
the slouched hat was theatrically suggestive- 
No brigand in a burlesque looked more 
ostentatiously disguised. 

It was nine o'clock as he drew near the 

old house. 

For a moment he felt as if the past four 
months was all a delusion and a dream. He 
was going to walk in as of old. He would 
find the study fire lit, his slippers in their old 
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place, his box of cigars ready to hand, his book 
upon the table, and Alison to talk to him. 
Involuntarily he drew himself up, stepped 
out quickly, and gained the garden-gate. 
There he was arrested by the boy, whose 
white locks gleamed in the twilight. 

' Hush!' whispered young Nick, looking 
about him with jealousy, though he greatly 
enjoyed the intrigue; *no one is about now, 
but there's precious little safety. William, 
the groom, keeps company with Anne, 
the kitchenmaid ; sometimes they're in the 
scullery, and sometimes they're about the 
stables, and they may be prowling round, 
as they were last night, in the road ; there's 
no telling. You walk very gently to the 
other gate, while I look round again. I'll 
meet you there.' 

The boy made a rapid reconnaissance. 
While he examined the shrubs in the front 
ieO) Anthony stood outside the railings, 
looked upon what had been his own. 
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The front door was wide open, and the 
blaze of light looked to the hungry exile 
like an invitation to return to home, and 
love, and Alison. 

* Come,' said Nicolas, catching him by 
the wrist, 'you stand behind the trunk of the 
cedar, that's the blackest place in the gar- 
den. You can see into the drawing-room 
from there. Til bring Alison to the win- 
dow ; you wait quiet and don't move. If 
William and Anne come spooning; here 
to-night, interrupting things, I'll give them 
cold pig or something worse, see if I don't/ 

The boy left his uncle planted by the 
tree, and retreated to the house. Alison 
was sitting with his mother, reading by 
the light of a single small lamp ; there was 
a small fire on the hearth, and no other 
light in the place. Nicolas immediately 
mounted on a chair, and lit up all the 
burners nearest the window. 

* More light,' he said ; * I want to 
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tackle the subjunctive mood. It's what 
the novelists call a dark mood, a moody 
mood, a melancholy mood, that wants all 
the light we can get' 

Then he opened the shutters, drew back 
the curtains, and threw up the window. 

'More air,* he said; 'that's for the 
past participle.' Presently he whispered 
— it was rather a loud whisper — * Alison !' 

' What is it, Nicolas ?' 

She laid down the book and lifted her 
head. 

* Come here.' 

* I am too comfortable, thank you. 
Pray shut the window. And you cannot 
want all that glare of light.' 

* You would come — I think — if you knew 
who was outside, and wanted to see you. 
But don't come unless you like ; he won't 
care really, whether he sees you to-night 
or not. It's nothing to him ; oh no !' 

' Don't be silly, Nicolas.' 
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But she smiled and listened. 

* G — i — 1. There you are with your Gil/ 
Alison sprang from her chair and ran to 

the window. The light was full upon her 
face as she stood there looking out into the 
garden, right before the branches of the 
great dark cedar, so that a man beneath 
the tree could almost reach out his hand 
and touch her. 

* Gilbert is not there/ she said to young 
Nick, drawing back disappointed. 

' I didn't say he was/ replied the boy, 
shutting the window and the shutters ; * I 
only said G — i — 1, Gil. That's all. You 
made up the rest' 

*You are a mischievous little imp,' she 
said, 'and you ought to have your ears 
boxed.' 

She went back to her book. Nicolas 
turned down some of the lights and went 
out of the room. No one ever ventured 
to interfere with his movements. 
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He found his uncle Anthony still under 
the cedar. 

* Come/ whispered the boy, *you mustn't 
be found here. It is not only William and 
Anne, it's Robert the gardener, and Eliza 
the cook, as well. Lord ! what I've had 
to look after since you ran away! You 
ought to have thought of me before you 
did it. Now then; you've seen Alison, 
and I can't have you loitering about here, 
getting caught, and you had better get 
away back to Jubilee Road as fast as you 
can.' 

Anthony touched the boy's cheek with 
his finger, and said nothing. By the light 

of the gas in the hall, Nicolas saw that 
his eyes were heavy with tears. 

' She looks more beautiful than ever,' he 
replied. 

* Now you see what you've given up, 
uncle, and I hope you're properly sorry,' 
said Nicolas, with severity. * You've just 
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chucked away and lost the most scrump- 
tious girl in all Clapham — your own daugh- 
ter, too ; the best house in the place, the 
best cellar of wine, and my society.' 

* Yes, yes,' Anthony replied ; * I know, 
I know.' 

* There's still a door open. Come back 
to us. I, for one, will never say a word to 
reproach you, or recall the past. Remem- 
ber, uncle, there's always a knife and fork 
ready for you.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

HOW JACK BAKER PROPOSED AN AGREEABLE 

COMPROMISE. 

Alison returned home with greater light- 
ness of heart than she had felt since her 
father's death. It was far more to her than 
to other girls to have stood beside her 
mother's grave. She had received an as- 
surance which would at once stay the hand 
of her enemy, and stop the tongues of 
those who maligned her father's memory ; 
her lover was come back to her, and again 
the ring of engagement decorated the third 
finger of her left hand. Her pride, her 
self-respect, returned to her, and when she 
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ran up the steps of the old house it was 
with a step as elastic and a face as bright 
as any that had ever rejoiced the face of 
her father. 

* Dear old house/ she cried, * I shall not 
have to leave you after all.' 

* Then/ said young Nick, who was there 
to welcome her, * I suppose you have 
squared it at last with Uncle Stephen. 
A very sensible thing too. Mind, I always 
offered to square it for you, but you were 
so uncommonly taken up with that fellow 
Yorke. Now, I suppose, he's come round 
to my opinion, and pretends it is his own 
idea. What's the figure ?' 

* You are a horrid boy !' Alison would 
tell him no more. 

Said Nicolas, bursting into song, 

* Let others wed for rings and things and pearls, 
'Tis oh ! a Writing-master's wife to be — ee — ee — ee ; 
A Writing-master's wife — or daughter — or female rela- 
tion of some kind — to be.' 
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'You want the writing-master, Alison, 
my dear ? Wait a little — wait a little ; 
he's coming/ 

But she was not to be allured into asking 
any questions, even about the writing- 
master. She was too happy to feel 
curious. 

Her manner excited the boy's liveliest 
curiosity. At dinner he listened for infor- 
mation, but none was given. After dinner 
he made haste to spread out all his volumes 
and dictionaries, and pretended rapt ab- 
sorption in his studies, hoping that Alison 
would be betrayed by his assumed concen- 
tration of thought into dropping some hint 
of what had happened. But she did not. 
She made no mention whatever of her 
journey and its results. Only she was 
happy again, happy as a child ; and Mrs. 
Cridland waited patiently to hear the 
cause. She was told, but not before her 
son went to bed. 
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Nicolas was greatly disgusted with this 
want of confidence ; and next day, too, a 
half-holiday, when he might have told the 
secret to the writing-master. As it was, 
he contented himself with a letter in which 
he merely wrote these words : 

* Something up. They've found it out, 
but they haven't told me yet. Keep up 
pecker. — N. C 

The situation — had Mr. Bunter Baker 
realised what it meant — was unpromising 
for him to reopen those negotiations which 
had already been entered upon. They 
had, however, with one or two other 
matters, been greatly in his mind for some 
time. Stephen Hamblin, growing gloomy 
over the threatened delay, and perhaps 
suspicious about the movements of the 
other side, was dogged, and even violent, 
in his assertions of confidence.' 

' I tell you,' said Jack, * they've found out 
something. She went into the country the 
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Other day mysteriously. What did she go 

for r 

* For change of air, perhaps/ said Ste- 
phen. *What do I care what she went 
for ? Man, there's nothing to find out* 

'I don't know.' Jack shook his head 
sagaciously. * I met Alderney Codd the 
other day. He said that you were going 
to be crumpled up.' 

' Alderney Codd be hanged ! Mind, 
Jack, I know very well what I am doing. 
I tell you again that Anthony couldn't 
have been married.' 

Stephen looked worried, but his manner 
was defiant In fact, the more uncertain 
of his own position he became, the more 
positively he asserted it 

*Ah! well/ Jack went on, * there are 
several ways of *' crumpling up." If they 
do not find out the proof of the marriage 
they may induce you to retire from the 
contest; they may buy you out; or they 
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may — ' he hesitated a moment, but delicacy 
of feeling was not one of his strong 
points — * they may threaten you out.' 

* What the devil do you mean ?' cried 
Stephen, his face ablaze. * Threaten out ? 
Threaten me out ?* 

* Don't fly into a rage.' Jack spoke in 
his usual loud, yet leisurely fashion. * I 
learn a good deal as I go about. For 
instance, things are being discussed by the 
clerks at Hamblins' just now, and your 
name seems to be taken pretty free. Of 
course I don't know what they say. If I 
hear I forget. Most likely they are lies. 
At the same time, Hamblin' — he turned 
and faced him, looking him straight in the 
eyes — * I suppose there are few men who 
have hung about town so long as you, 
who can't have something raked up.' 

* Well ?' asked Stephen, sullenly, * and 
what then ?' 

^Oh, nothing; only these things don't 
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look well if you have got to go into a 
witness-box, do they ?' 

* It depends upon the things/ Stephen 
replied, restlessly pacing the room ; * they 
may rake what they like, so far as I am 
concerned.' 

* That's all right then, and you need n6t 
fear. By-the-way, why did you leave the 
house when you might have stayed in it 
and become a partner ?' 

Stephen's face became darker. 

* We had a quarrel,' he said ; * a family 
quarrel.' 

' Ah, very likely ; only that is not what 
they say.' 

* Confound it, man, let them say what 
they like ! Tell me if it is anything out- 
rageous, and I will have them up for libel.' 
Stephen looked, however, as if he cared a 
great deal. * Of course,' he said, stopping 
in his walk, * I should not like my whole 
life trotted out for public inspection. 
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No man would. Fortunately, however, 
nobody knows all the shady places except 
myself. Who knows yours V 

' Nobody at all/ said Jack Baker ; ' thank 
goodness, nobody. I keep the seamy side 
in. Now you, old fellow, I am afraid, have 
kept your seamy side a good deal exposed 
to view. You've gambled, youVe gone on 
the turf, youVe been a man about town, 
you've been a speculator, you've dabbled in 
finance, you've been mixed up with com- 
panies in which the shareholders don't 

bless the names of the promoters ; all 
these things stick to a fellow. Now I, my 
dear friend, with the deepest sympathy for 

your pursuits, have done the same thing, 
but more quietly; and I'm ten years 
younger than you, so that I haven't had 
the time to commit so much wickedness as 
you. My game has always been to show 
up as the steady City merchant, respectable 
and substantial.' 
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*Well, well, what are we talking 
about ?' 

* I have been thinking/ Jack went on in 
his most business-like way, ' that my thou, 
looks devilish like being lost Excuse 
me disbelieving your statement, Hamblin, 
which seems to me as if it rested on your 
own unsupported opinion. I don't see my 
way to getting that thou, back again ; and 
as for your affairs getting into a more 
satisfactory state, I have reason to believe, 
my dear boy, that they ceased to be in 
any state at all a good while ago. Don't 
swear, and fly into a rage, because I'm not 
going to round on you, and Tm not going 
to say anything a bit nastier than I can 
help ; but if that money is to be paid 
back out of this Hamblin estate, I think I 
shall have to whistle for it Mind I 
don't precisely know what Alderney Codd 
means, but I do know that though he is an 
ass he is not a liar. If he says you are 
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going to be crumpled up, the crumpling 
will take place as sure as eggs is eggs. 
Besides, in any case, the judge may keep 
you waiting for seven years. How are 
you to live for seven years ?' 

* You seem determined to drive me mad 
between you/ said Stephen. ' What does 
it matter what that infernal ass, Alderney 
Codd, says or thinks? That won't hurt. 
As for seven years, of course it is nonsense. 
Next year we make another application, 
win the case, and pocket the money. 
Marriage ? That be hanged !' 

* I wish I could share your confi- 
dence, Hamblin/ Jack's tone became 
very serious. ' Now I have been turning 
this over, and I am anxious to see a com- 
promise.' 

Stephen groaned. 

* A compromise, I say. Listen a 
moment. That niece of yours is a very 
pretty girl : she's the finest, prettiest, 
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pluckiest girl I ever set eyes on, or 
dreamed of. It's a shame that she 
should be kicked out because she can't 
find her mother ; a shame, by Gad ! 
And yet, of course, old man,' he added, 
with a touch of the City common-sense, 
*one can't blame you. Go she must, 

unless . However, what I propose is 

this. You shall withdraw your claim alto- 
gether; you shall, in point of fact, acknow- 
ledge her legitimacy; you shall abandon 
all right to the estate. In return, you shall 
receive half the personal property — half, 
you see : that is a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds — good heavens ! what a 

pile! — and I ' 

' Oh ! you are to come in, are you ?' 
Stephen sat down in a kind of despera- 
tion, and turned his dark face upon his 
friend. 

* Of course I am. Do you think I ever 
interest myself for nothing ? J. Double B. 
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is going to romp in gaily. My share in 
the business is to marry the girl, and 
take the other half of the pile/ 

' Oh/ said Stephen, * this is a very 
pretty sort of proposal. I am to give you 
half of my estate, am I ?* 

* It isn't yours yet Very likely it 
never will be yours. You are to ex- 
change quarrelling and fighting for friend- 
ship, doubt for certainty, claim for posses- 
sion. Why, I think it is too much that I 
offer you. We should say a third, not a 
half — and J. Double B. takes the girl off 
your hands, marries her, gives out that 
youVe behaved noble, and sets your cha- 
racter up for life. Think of that, now ! ' 

' Perhaps she won't have you,' said 
Stephen, evidently softening. 

'Ha — h'm r Jack replied, with a sweet 
smile, stroking his chin and smoothing his 
moustache, which was a fine full growth. 
* We shall see. If a man is not abso- 
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lutely repulsive, he always has a chance. 
Hang it, Hamblin, you ought to know the 
sex/ 

Evidently Jack Baker thought he knew 
it himself. He looked so irresistible, with 
his confident pose, and his air as of a pea- 
cock brandishing an enormous tail, that 
Stephen laughed aloud. 

*Go in and win, if you can,' he said. 
' Get engaged to the girl, and then make 
your terms with me. You may, if you like, 
feeLyour way to a compromise. I don't 
want to be unreasonable. Give me three- 
fourths or so, and let the thing slide.' 

' Yes,' said Jack, * I should think you 
would let the thing slide for three-fourths. 
That means over two hundred thousand. 
Why, there's spending in that for forty 
years if you managed it properly. You'll 
be under the turf in twenty. If Alderney 
meant anything, it is not three-fourths nor 
one-fourth either that you'll get.' 
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As a matter of fact, Aldemey meant 
nothing except an expression of profound 
conviction. Gilbert had not told any one, 
as yet, the nature and extent of his dis- 
coveries. Even Alison only knew that she 
had stood by the grave of her mother, for 
whom she might shed tears of sorrow un- 
mixed with shame. 

A second time, therefore, Jack Baker 
drove to the house on Clapham Common. 
On this occasion, however, he had a secret 
and private purpose of his own, which 
made him rather nervous. 

Miss Hamblin received him with less 
frigidity than before. In fact, the girl was 
so happy that she felt benevolent even to 
an emissary of her uncle. 

On the previous visit her eyes had been 
heavy with tears, and her cheek pale from 
insulted pride. Now she felt herself once 
more her father's very daughter, the right- 
ful heiress. A softer light glowed in her 
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face, the light of sunshine ; her cheek was 
rosy, her lips were smiling, her dark eyes 
were soft and limpid when she lifted them 
to greet her visitor. 

Jack Baker thought he saw the light of 
welcome in those eyes, and took courage. 
He was more splendidly attired than on 
his former visit. The season of early 
summer admitted the gorgeousness of 
white waistcoat, light dust-coat, scarlet tie, 
lavender gloves, white hat His coarsely 
handsome face, marred by the tokens of 
indulgence, was not unpleasant. To be 
sure, Alison thought, comparing him men- 
tally with ]ier own lover, the man cannot 
help not being a gentleman ; that is his 
misfortune, not his fault. But she thought 
he looked good-tempered, d^un bon naturel. 

* I come again. Miss Hamblin,' said 
Jack, with the sunniest of smiles and an 
airy wave of his hand, ' as an ambassador 
from your uncle, who still, I need hardly 
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tell you, deplores the contest in which he 
has become unavoidably engaged/ 

' Really/ said Alison, ' I am surprised to 
learn it. To be sure, he can always retire 
from it/ 

' I am here to make another proposal, 
or rather, to sound you as to your own 
views, if you will honour me by confiding 
them to me/ Jack dropped his voice, and 
tried to look insinuating. 

The man, thought Alison, looks like a 
draper's assistant offering a shawl. 

* Had you not better sit down and 
make the proposal in comfort, Mr. Baker ?' 
she said, smiling. It was really pleasant 
to think of receiving proposals for a com- 
promise when everything was settled and 
proved. 

* Thank you. Miss Hamblin,' said Jack, 
taking a chair. It was more encouraging 
to be asked to sit down, but, somehow, he 
felt less at his ease. The room over- 
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powered him : it was so full of flowers, 
dainty pictures, embroidery, and all the 
little things with which a young lady who 
need not consider cost loves to surround 
herself. 

* Mr. Stephen Hamblin has never, I beg 
you to believe, been indifferent to your 
feelings in this matter,' Jack began. * He 
has often lamented to me the hard position 
to which you might be reduced, if -' 

* Thank you,' said Alison. * Never 
mind my hard position. Let us come to 
the offer. Do not you think, however, 
that it would be best to make it in writing 
to my guardians ?' 

' No ; certainly not. Mr. Hamblin 
would wish to deal with you direct,' said 
the ambassador. * It is with his niece, not 
with his cousins, that he wishes to restore 
a good understanding.' 

* Very well. Pray let me hear his pro- 
posal.' 
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' It is hardly a proposal ; only a sugges- 
tion. What do you think of his withdraw- 
ing his claim, not because it is an unjust 
daim, but in your own interests, and out 
of consideration to yourself? In with- 
drawing it, he would naturally look to 
compensation/ 

' Yes,* said Alison, smiling. ' Yes ; I 
suppose, compensation for having set up 
an -unjust claim/ 

* One would say a half of the whole 
estate — something of that sort.' 

* I see,' said Alison. * I should have 
to give him half in order to get any- 
thing.' 

' Quite so,' said Jack. * Should you con- 
sider that proposal a liberal one ?' 

'V/hat did I tell you when you came 
here last, Mr. Baker?' she asked quietly. 
' Let me remind you. I said that I would 
hear nothing of any compromise until my 
father's name was vindicated. That must 
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be my answer again. My uncle was the 
only man who dared to assail the memory 
of that most honourable and upright man. 
Nothing would make me surrender my 
right to defend it. I will have all, or 
nothing.' 

' Is that your determination, Miss 
Hamblin ?' 

* It is, and I am sorry you have taken 
the trouble to come here on a fruitless 
errand.' 

* My own trouble, Miss Hamblin,' said 
Jack, * in your cause is nothing, absolutely 
nothing.' 

* I think,' said Alison, * that if my uncle 
had asked me in January last, as he had 
so little and I so much, to give him money, 
I should have given it. Now, however, 
the case is altered. I have been publicly 
branded in an open court ; I go about the 
world with a stain upon my birth. I have 
been charged with having no right or title 
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to my father's estate. Do not you see 
what a difference that makes ?' 

' But/ said Jack, * think of the money. 
Think of the tremendous pile of money 
you are throwing away/ 

'You cannot understand/ said Alison. 
* You cannot, unfortunately, see that is has 
always been impossible for me to make 
any kind of compromise. If I said that 
three months ago, in my shame and despair, 
I must surely say it again and all the 
more, now that ' 

She stopped suddenly. 

* They have found something,' thought 
Jack. 

* But will you credit him with good 
intentions ?' he asked softly and sweetly. 

* Certainly not,' said Alison, in a hard 
voice. * Certainly not ; his intentions have 
always, from the very first, been as bad as 
they could be. I wish never to see my 
uncle again, never to hear from him. 

VOL. in. 55 
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However/ she rose, and her face changed 
with a smile, ' that is nothing to you, Mr. 
Baker. Our business is over, I think.* 

Now here was his chance. It came and 
found him unprepared, because he had 
not expected that it would take 'this form. 
All the way down in the cab he had been 
thinking how he could best open the 
business. He had encouraged himself by 
little exhortations, such as, ' Go in and 
win, J. Double B. . . . Don't be afraid, — 
she is but a woman. All women are alike. 
You're not so bad-looking, my boy ; youVe 
got a manner of your own with them ; 
you've got the dibs ; lots of girls would give 
their back-hair to get J. Double B.,' and 
so on, little epigrammatic sentences of 
encouragement thus delicately and feel- 
ingly put. 

Now the time was come, and he hardly 
seemed equal to the occasion. Only a 
woman before him — all women are alike ; 
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yet Miss Hamblin, somehow, was not 
quite the same as Lotty, and Polly, and 
Topsy, who had, as previously stated, been 

called to the \ nner bar, and ' taken silk ;' 
and it came upon him with rather a crush- 
ing force, that he had never seen any woman 
like Miss Hamblin before. But he was 
not without pluck, and he began to 
stammer, turning very red, and looking 
uncomfortable. 

' I could hope, Miss Hamblin, that so 
far as I am personally concerned, the— 
the intimacy of myself and Mr. Stephen 
Hamblin may be no bar to my — my — 
friendship with yourself.* 

*Your friendship, Mr. Baker?' What 
could the man mean ? ' Why, I was not 
aware that we were even acquaintances.' 

* I mean, that is/ said Jack, getting more 
hot in the nose. * That, when we meet in 
society, you will allow me * 

* It is not at all likely that we shall ever 

55—2 
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meet in society/ said Alison quickly. Then 
she thought she had said a rude thing, 
and added — 'Because I go so little into 
any kind of society.' 

' But if we were to meet, Miss Hamblin 
— ^and besides, I will try to meet you — 
people who have the will, you know/ 
Here he smiled, and looked so knowing, 
that Alison longed to box his ears. * After 
church, say — I'm not much of a hand at 
church myself — but I could turn up when 
the sermon was over, you know.' 

Alison began to grow indignant. 

' I think I would rather not meet you 
" when the sermon is over," * she said 
quietly. 

' If you would let me call upon you,' 
Jack went on, thinking he was progress- 
ing famously, * I should like it best. We 
could talk here, you know, or in the 
gardens and conservatories. I dare say 
you are pretty dull in this great house 
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all by yourself. I could cheer you up, 
perhaps. Let me try, Miss Hamblin.' 

* Cheer her up ?* She looked in amaze- 
ment. 

* I'm not a bad sort/ he continued, 
warming to his work. 'Come to know 
me, I am rather a good sort ; at least 
they tell me so.' He assumed a smile of 
satisfaction which made her shudder. * I 
may have my faults like most men. To 
begin with, I am not come, like you, of a 
great City House. I had my own busi- 
ness to make, and I've made it. The 
dibs are all of my own piling ' — he thought 
this might sound vulgar — *and when I 
say " dibs," of course I mean the money ; 
because I began as nothing but a clerk. 
You wouldn't think that. Miss Hamblin, 
would you, to look at me now } However, 
here I am — just as you see me. I've got 
a big business in tea; really, a big busi- 
ness. There's my cab at the door for you 
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to see the kind of hack I can afford — 
cheap at a hundred ; and I'm quite a 
young man still, Miss Hamblin, and per- 
haps not so bad-looking as some — eh ? 
Handsome Jack I have been called. We 
should run well together; and the long 
and the short is that, if you will let me 
pay my attentions to you, I am ready, 
money or no money/ 

Alison burst out laughing. She was 
so happy in her mind that she was 
amused rather than offended. The man's 
vulgarity, his impudence, his mock humi- 
lity, his personal conceit, his intense belief 
in himself, amused her. She clapped her 
hands together as delighted as any school- 
girl at a joke, and burst into merry peals 
of laughter, which utterly routed and dis- 
comfited the wooer. 

* Pay your attentions to me, Mr Baker ?' 
she cried; 'oh, I am so sorry, because I 
am obliged to decline that delicate offer. 
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SO delicately made. Another girl, Mr. 
Baker, must have the happiness of receiv- 
ing your attentions. And oh ! I really feel 

what I am giving up : the big business in 
tea, and the cheap hack, and the — the dibs, 
and the young man, still young, called 
Handsome Jack. But there are many 
other girls, I am sure, who take a deep 
interest in tea, and expensive hacks, and 
dibs, and Handsome Jacks. You will have 
better luck with them, no doubt Good- 
morning, Mr. Bunter Baker/ 

She laughed in his face, and left him 
there standing, hot and flushed. His 
knees felt shaky, and monosyllables trem- 
bled on his lips. 

He wiped his forehead, and asked him- 
self if she meant it. For really, this 
derisive way of receiving his suit had not 
presented itself to his mind as a possibility. 
She might refuse him, he thought ; that 
was possible, but not probable, considering 
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bis big business, and his — ^well, his hand- 
some person — why not acknowledge the 
truth ? Often persons of the opposite sex 
called him Handsome Jack — ^all women are 
alike — ^why not Miss Hamblin ? 

Hang it ! was there anything ridiculous 
in him ? Couldn't the girl say *no' without 
laughing in his face ? Perhaps, after all, 
she was only egging him on. How if he 
were to try the very next Sunday morning 
and hang about the doors of the church 
when the congregation were coming 
out ? 

She was gone ; the door stood open. 
As he gathered up his hat and gloves he 
became aware that in the doorway stood a 
boy, with white hair and pink cheeks, who 
appeared to be enjoying some excellent 
joke. That is, he was laughing from ear 
to ear when Jack turned round, and on 
being observed, he pulled out a pocket- 
handkerchief, and went through a panto- 
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mime of sorrow, which inspired Mr. J, 
Bunter Baker with a strong desire of horse- 
whipping that boy. Had he been listen- 
ing ? 

' Oh 1 oh ! oh !' cried the pink boy, re- 
treating warily in the direction of the 
pantry. * Oh ! oh ! what a dreadful thing ! 

She won't have him ; she throws away his 
dibs and despises his tea : our full flavoured 
at two-and-four, and our reelly choice at 
three-and-two. She won't have him, even 
though they call him Handsome Jack. 
Ho ! ho ! Handsome Jack !' 

Mr. Baker rushed at the boy. Young 
Nick threw himself into the pantry and 
locked the door. He heard his baffled 
enemy immediately afterwards retreating, 
and opening the door, began a prolonged 
and most unearthly yell as of agony, at 
which Mr. Baker fled hurriedly, and all 
the household rushed to see what was the 
matter, headed by Mrs. Cridland. 
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' It's all right, old lady/ said her son, 
tranquilly ; ' he's gone, I perceive.' 

* Who ?' asked his mother. 

* Handsome Jack. Oh, Alison !' he 
went on, * what a pity ! YouVe thrown 
him away ! He's gone for good.' 

* " Let others wed for rings, and things, and pearls, 
'Tis oh ! a Writing-master's wife to be — ee — ee — ee." ' 



CHAPTER VIII. 



HOW STEPHEN STILL HAD DREAMS. 



A LITTLE cloud in the sky, no bigger than 
a man's hand. Stephen saw it in the 
heavens when Jack Baker quoted Alderney 
Codd's words. If Jack, who never looked 
skywards, had seen it, it would have spread 
over the whole horizon, and obscured the 
sun long before he returned from his 
embassy. He sought his friend imme- 
diately. 

' It is all up,' he reported ; * I am certain 
they have found out everything.' 

' What have they found out ?* asked 
Stephen. 
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* I don't know. She didn't tell me. 
But I am certain * 

* Hang it, man ! be reasonable/ Stephen 
said. * What makes you certain ?' 

' Look here, Hamblin. I find the young 
lady happy, radiant, not cast down at all. 
She is all smiles and happiness ; she isn't 
the least afraid of you. When I suggested 
a companion, she first laughed and then 
she smiled. You know their cunning way 
when they have got a secret all to them- 
selves and like to hug it ; and then she 
became grave, and tried to work herself 
into a rage, but couldn't see her way, even 
though she talked about you. But what 
she said afterwards was more important 
still.' 

' What was that T 

* ** Tell my uncle," she said, ** that if I 
refused any compromise three months ago, 
when I was in doubt and despair, ten 
times as much would I refuse to make 
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any now, when '* And then she 

broke off short. Make what you like out 
of that, Hambhn. To me it means fight- 
ing, with plenty of evidence in the back- 
ground. And I wish I saw my way clear 
to that thou. — that I fooled away on your 
representations.' 

* Come, Jack,* said Stephen, trying to 
make a show of confidence which he did 
not feel — 'come, don't be alarmed about 
your little venture. It's as safe as the 
Bank; I tell you for the hundredth time 
that they cannot have found anything 
because there is nothing to find. My 
brother never married. Let them do their 
worst. And as for the money, it doesn't 
matter to you how long you wait.' 

* Doesn't it ?' said Jack. * I can tell you 
then that's nonsense. Why, there's scarcely 
a House in London that can let an out- 
standing thousand go like that Hang it ! 
it takes long enough to make. And one 
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never knows what may happen. I've got 
the biggest thing on at the present moment 
— but never mind that.' 

So the great speculator in tea had his 
personal anxieties, a revelation which 
brought some comfort to Stephen's soul. 

' Another thing,' Jack went on, smooth- 
ing his moustache and speaking with a 
little hesitation ; ' you may attach no im- 
portance to it, but I do. When a girl who 
is going to be a pauper gets an offer of mar- 
riage from a man — well, a man like myself 
— she don't as a rule burst out laughing 
in his face.' 

' Was that what happened to you, Jack?' 
Stephen asked, smiling. 

* Yes, it was. I don't mind, to you, 
owning that it was. She laughed in my 
face. Yet I actually proposed to her, 
although she may not have a penny. 
What do you think of that, Hamblin ?' 

' Think of your proposal ? Why, I 
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suppose it was on the same principle as 
that on which you lent me the thousand 
pounds. You thought there was money 
behind — eh ? From me or my niece, 
one or the other, you would stand to 
win.' 

* Very likely/ said Jack ; ' but why did 
she laugh ? that's what I want to know. 
Tm not a man accustomed to be laughed 
at. What is there ridiculous about 
me ? Isn't a Bunter Baker as good as 
a Hamblin ?' 

* Can't say, I am sure/ replied Stephen. 
' If you attach any importance to the whims 
and fancies of a girl like that, you had 
better ask her for a reason. So she 
wouldn't have you. Ah ! you see, my 
boy, it is very well to talk about a girl 
going to be a pauper ; but Alison isn't a 
pauper yet, and she doesn't quite under- 
stand what poverty means. Go and ask 
her this time next year.' 
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* You think you will have the estate, 
then ?' 

'I am sure I shall And I need not 
tell you, Jack Baker, that unless that 
little ' 

* Stop !' cried Jack ; * I tell you again 
that I won't have that magnificent creature 
— who ought to be on the boards, by Gad ! 
in black velvet, and she'd outshine the lot 
— called a little devil/ 

*Very good,' said Stephen, *call her 
what you like. What I mean is, that 
unless she submits and eats humble pie, 
she shall not have one brass farthing out 
of me, whether you marry her, or whether 
you do not/ 

Stephen, alternating between fits of 
despondency and elation, was now in the 
latter stage. He was confident, he was 
ready to mete out punishment or reward 
to his enemies or friends, as they de- 
served it. 



i 
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Jack Baker went away to the City. 
Stephen continued in this hot fit of confi- 
dence. No harm could come to him ; his 
case was strong and sound : yet a little 
while, and the enemy would give in. 
Everybody knows the state of mind which, 
as superstitious folk hold, precedes some 
great calamity. The victim is foolishly, 
childishly, recklessly confident and happy ; 
he disregards those warnings which used 
to play so large a part in the lives of 
our ancestors : magpies, black cats, crows, 
hares, run across his path unheeded 
screech-owls hoot and he hears them not 
brindled cats mew and he only laughs 
knives are crossed, salt is spilled, dreams 
are told before breakfast, and he recks not; 
the visions of the night have brought him 
squalling babies, and he forgets them ; he 
stumbles at the threshold and thinks nothing 
of it ; the day is Friday, the thirteenth, and 
he regards it not : every kind of miraculous 
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warning is lavished upon that man, and he 
goes on to his doom, laughing and care- 
less. Stephen was that reckless man : his 
dream had but one more day to run, and, 
as if anxious to make the most of it, he 
revelled, and lolled, and hugged himself 
in the contemplation and imagination of 
his coming wealth. 

* They have been searching, advertising, 
running here and there for six months,' he 
said to himself; 'nothing has come of it, 
because there has been nothing to come. 
Why, I know that Anthony was never 
married. As for Alison's mother, they 
must find one for her, and I dare say they 
will. And as Anthony was never in Scot- 
land, I am not afraid of any attempt being 
made to prove a marriage. Old Billiter 
hates me, but then old Billiter is not a 
common rogue. That is very certain.' 

It was a fine afternoon in June. From 
his chambers in Pall Mall he looked up 
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and down that street, and rejoiced in the 
sight of the rich, who enjoyed, though they 
hardly appeared to enjoy, the wealth which 
was about to be his. 

* They were born to it,' he murmured, 
sitting in an easy-chair at the open 
window, and watching the jeunesse dorie^ 
as, splendid in raiment, knightly in bearing, 
they went up and down the steps of the 
clubs, or sauntered along the pavement ; 
' they were born to it, they never knew any- 
thing else, I suppose. Why the devil do 
they look so melancholy ? They should 
have been hungry after unattainable plea- 
sures, like me, to know what money can 
bring, what it is worth, even at five-and-forty. 
They should have been sons of a methodical 
and frugal London merchant, who would 
keep them to a starvation allowance of 
pocket-money, would look on every little 
outburst as a mortal sin, would inculcate 
the most rigid views of religion, and then 
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leave almost everything to an elder brother, 
who didn't know how to spend, and hadn't 
a spirit above his indigo bags. Then they 
would look more contented than they do 
now. 

' I had some spending out of those few 
thousands : they lasted a couple of years, 
I think, if T remember right. Then came 
my mother's little fortune, all her savings ; 
not much, but something to give a man 
another little fling. There was no occa- 
sion to save it, because Anthony himself 
told me he had promised my mother never 
to give me up. Why, it would have been 
unchristian not to have accepted that most 
sacred trust. I did accept it. I said to 
myself: "Stephen, old boy, you are your 
brother's charge, you are the desolate 
orphan for whom he has pledged himself 
to find the comforts and the luxuries as 
well as the necessaries of life." And I 
must say that Anthony behaved like a 
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trump in every way except one — he had 
no business to bring that girl home. 

* She's done all the mischief. If it had 
not been for her, I should have stepped 
without a question into the property. 
And her impudence ! no compromise, if 
you please. Why, I only meant to bring 
her to an offer, and then to throw it back 
in her face. Sorry she refused Jack 
Baker, though. That young man thinks I 
am likely to let her have half, does he ? 
Ho ! ho ! what a sell for him when he had 
got her, when it was too late, when he had 
found out her temper, and when he really 
knew that she wasn't going to have a 
penny. You, Miss Alison Hamblin, or 
whatever you may choose to call yourself, 
may go to the devil. As for making you 
an allowance, Td rather chuck the money 
into the Thames. I shall have her here 
on her knees before long. 

* The partners, too : I wonder how much 
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of Anthony's money was locked up in the 
House. Sure to be a very large sum. 
Well, I shall get them here on their knees 
too. And then I shall withdraw it all, and 
smash the House. What do I care for the 
House ? Tve got the money, and Tm 
going to spend it Time that the Hamb- 
lins left off saving. 

* There is Alderney Codd, what shall I 
do with him ? Let him go on his knees, 
too, and I will see. He is a useful sort of 
man, one of those who go up and down and 
talk ; I think I shall forgive Alderney, and 
lend him money occasionally. A man is 
better for a jackal or two to run about at 
his bidding.' 

Then he closed his eyes, and went off 
into a vision of impossible joys which the 
money was to purchase him. They were 
chiefly the joys which come from watching 
other people's envy and admiration, because, 
as a matter of fact, Stephen had all his life 
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enjoyed almost everything that a rich man 
can command. One thing, however, was 
wanting : he could not boast of possession. 
He was always dependent. 

Well, that was over now, he was free : 
he was rich, or was going to be in a very 
little while : he was going to step before 
the world as the undoubted possessor of a 
princely fortune. 

He was roused from his reverie by a 
modest knock at his door. 

It was, to his amazement, no other than 
Alderney Codd himself, who had abstained 
from calling since the day of his joining 
the side of the enemy. 

* You, Alderney !' 

* Yes, Stephen,' replied Alderney, meekly. 
' May I come in ?' 

* Come in, man, come in,* said Stephen. 
* Why, your new friends seem to treat you 
better than your old ones. When you and 
I went about together, you never could 
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afford such coats and hats. How do you 
do it, Alderney ?' 

Stephen spoke quite pleasantly. This 
encouraged Alderney. 

* I have been engaged in regular work/ 
he said, ' for the partners in the House.' 

* He speaks as if there was only one 
House in the world.' 

* There is but one for me/ replied 
Alderney, simply. ' I have been engaged 
in making researches in parish-registers.' 

' And what have you found ?' 

* Nothing/ said Alderney. 

' Of course you have not found anything. 
And you never will. Are you going to 
give up a wild-goose chase and come back 
to your old friends } I forgive you, old 
boy, and you may return whenever you 
like.' 

' Thank you, Stephen,' said Alderney, 
with great humility ; * that is very good of 
you. And [I always said you had a good 
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heart I have found nothing. And I fear 
I cannot much longer venture to draw 
upon the House for time spent in reading 
registers. But if I have found nothings 
Gilbert Yorke has.' 

Stephen started and turned pale, for 
Alderney looked round the room and 
whispered these words. 

* What do you mean, Alderney ?' 

' I do not know. They haven't told me 
yet They will tell me, of course, pre- 
sently; but I know nothing except that 
Alison is happy, and that Gilbert Yorke 
has written letters which have put your 
cousins Augustus and William in excellent 
spirits.' 

* What have they found T 

* I tell you I do not know. One thing 
only I heard. The last words which 
Augustus said to his partner were these : 
** So then, after all, Alison need not blush 
for her mother." This morning another 
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letter came from him, the purport of which 
I dp not know. And he has now arrived 
at the office and is closeted with the 
chiefs/ 

Stephen sprang to his feet. 

* " So, then, Alison need not blush for 
her mother?" That was what you heard. 
" Need not blush ?" What construction 
do you put upon those words, Alder- 
ney ?' 

* What can be put ? Stephen, for the 
sake of old times, give in. There is yet 
time. No one knows that I have called 
here ; no one will ever suspect that I heard 
those words, or that I came here to warn 
you. There is time ; sit down. For heaven's 
sake, don't stare at me in that way. Sit 
down, and write to Augustus. Withdraw 
your claim : say that you are sorry ; say 
that you will not stand between Alison 
and her father's fortune. Stephen, if you 
•do this, all may yet be well.' 
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Stephen's lips were parched, and his 
throat dry. 

* Don't chatter, Alderney/ he said. * Let 
me think. " She need not — " Why, it may 
mean anything. You have no reason for 
believing it to bear the construction that 
you want me to put upon it.' 

* No. Yet I am certain, from the satis- 
faction of both, that the words do bear 
that construction.' 

Stephen laughed ; yet his laughter had 
no mirth in it. 

' You are not a bad fellow, Alderney, 
though you have gone over to the wrong 
side. But you are not, in this instance, 
particularly wise. You believe, I dare say, 
that there is something found out at last.' 

* I am sure of it' 

* And you come to warn us. Very good. 
I am obliged to you, Alderney ; but I 
shall remain as I am. No surrender : my 
whole claim, or nothing.' 
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* Then, Stephen/ said Alderney, sighing, 

* it will be nothing/ 

* That is my look-out/ 

'Stephen, think how the whole matter 
may be amicably arranged before it is too 
late. You have made your cousins, your 
niece, the whole family, your enemies. 
When they triumph, you will have no 
mercy shown you. Out of your brother's 
estate you will have nothing. I do not 
know the extent of your own fortune, but 
I do know that it is very heavily dipped, 
and I doubt whether you can live as you 
have been accustomed to live upon your 
private resources.' 

' That too, Alderney, is my look-out/ 
'Another thing,' persisted Alderney, 

* your brother Anthony intended — there 
can be no doubt whatever that he in- 
tended to leave the bulk of his estate to 
his daughter ; you cannot deny that.' 

* On the contrary, I do not know what 
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my brother's intentions were. He never 

« 

confided them to me/ 

' He was so good a fellow, Stephen, that 
you ought to respect his wishes. What do 
you honestly think he meant to do ?' 

' I believe that he proposed leaving me, 
not Alison, the fortune which should be 
mine by law, and making an adequate pro- 
vision for his daughter. Acting on this 
belief, I have twice sent an ambassador to 
Alison, offering a compromise. Twice my 
message has been received with scorn, and 
my messenger insulted.' 

^ Then I can say no more,' said 
i\lderney. * As we say with the Classic, 
" Quem Deus vult perdere prius demen- 
tat." Your brain is turned, Stephen.' 

' Come, Alderney, I will not discuss the 
thing with you any more. It is absurd ; I 
shall not surrender anything ; and I will 
bring that girl to submission before I have 
done.' 
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* You will not do that, Stephen, if I 
know Alison Hamblin. She is as deter^ 
mined as yourself/ 

'We shall try/ said Stephen, smiling 
unpleasantly. 

Alderney withdrew. He had done his 
best, and things must take their own 
course. But he was troubled. There 
would now be no such pleasant family 
reconciliation as he had looked forward 
to. 

He returned to the City, and sought his 
cousin Augustus. 

' Tell me/ he said, ' if you have found 
anything/ 

Augustus got up, and shut the door 
carefully. 

' Alderney,' he said, ' I thought this 
morning that we had got out of the mess.. 
I find now, after an interview with Gil- 
bert Yorke, that we have only got into* 



one.' 
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' A mess ! — what kind of a mess ?' 

* I wish we had never looked into the 
thing at all. I almost wish we had let 
Stephen have the estate and do what he 
liked with it* 

* But what is it ?' 

' \ cannot tell you till to-morrow. I can 
only say that the greatest surprise, the 
greatest consternation, has fallen upon 
us.' 

* But I overheard you this morning 
saying that Alison need not blush for her 
mother.' 

^ I did say so. That was in consequence 
of a letter from Gilbert. Her mother's 
marriage is clearly established.' 

* Then I do not understand.' 

* Never mind now, Alderney,' said 
Augustus; ^ we have to consider what is 
best to be done. You had better leave us 
now. Say nothing, guess nothing. Come 
here if you like to-morrow at twelve — we 
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have invited Stephen to confer with us at 
that time — ^then you will learn all/ 

He quietly pushed Alderney out of the 
room, and returned to his desk, where he 
sat with his paper before him, puzzled and 
bewildered. 

Presently his partner, William the Silent, 
came into the room, and sat on the other 
side of the table. Both shook their heads 
without speaking. 

' Augustus/ said William. 

' William/ said Augustus. 

Both shook their heads again, and then 
William got up and went out again as 
silently as he had entered. 

Stephen s golden dream was disturbed ; 
tranquillity, which is a necessary for golden 
dreams, had deserted him. He left his 
chambers and wandered to his club ; he 
tried to play billiards, but his hand shook. 
Three old fogies who played whist every 
afternoon asked him to take a hand; he 
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did : he revoked, and saw no Blue- Peters, 
and trumped his partner's trick, and 
forgot the cards, and committed every 
atrocity that a whist-player can commit : 
he broke the whole code of Cavendish. 
After seeing a double bumper fooled away, 
his partner rose in silent dignity, and left 
the house. 

Then Stephen tried to read the papers, 
and found no interest in any. He wandered 
about the streets, torn by a doubt whether 
he had not better even now agree with his 
adversary quickly. 

At dinner-time he expected Jack Baker, 
but that worthy did not appear. He dined 
alone : he sat in the smoking-room with a 
magazine before him, which he did not 
read, thinking over what might happen^ 
and taking a gloomy view of things which 
even the claret had not been able to 
remove. At nine he went home to his 
chambers. 

VOL. III. 57 
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Two letters were on his table. The 
first was from Jack Baker. 

* My dear Hamblin/ he said, 

* Send me over at once as much as 
you can spare of the thousand pounds I 
lent you ; or raise money somehow, and 
let me have it all. I suppose you have 
heard what has happened ? There has 
not been so sudden a fall in prices in the 
memory of man. I am hit, but I shall 
weather the storm somehow, I dare say. 
Let me have the money to-morrow. 

* Yours ever, 
'J. B. B.' 

* He's smashed,' said Stephen, putting 
down the letter ; ' smash is the meaning of 
that letter. Well, he has had his day. 
As for the rest of the thousand, I had 
better stick to it.' 

He opened the other letter. It was 
from his cousin, Augustus Hamblin. 
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* My dear Cousin' (Stephen laughed), 
*We shall be glad if you will call 
upon us in Great St Simon Apostle, at 
twelve o'clock to-morrow morning. We 
have a most important communication to 
make to you : a discovery which we have 
only this morning learned. 
* Yours sincerely, 

'Augustus Anthony Hamblin/ 

Stephen put the letter down, and began 
to think what it might mean. Presently 
he extinguished the light and sat beside 
the window. The prospect was gloomy 
now, indeed. An important discovery : 
what could this mean ? The ground was 
slipping away from under his feet As he 
had been confident in the morning, so he 
was despairing now. He saw before him 
a vagabond and poverty-stricken old man, 
subsisting on the alms of his cousins, wan- 
dering from place to place, hungering after 
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the enjoyments which he could not afford » 
sinking lower and lower, becoming daily 
more and more pinched, more wretched^ 
more dependent A miserable outlook : a 
wretched dream. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOW STEPHEN HEARD THE NEWS. 

* I HAD almost forgotten Mr. Bragge/ said 
Augustus, opening one of his letters the 
next morning. 

This was a note from the private 
detective, stating that the last clue which 
promised remarkably well had terminated 
with no useful result; in fact, it ended 
with a labouring man who was suffering 
from delirium tremens. He regretted that 
this research had turned out so badly, but, 
he added, another clue had been discovered, 
the nature of which he would for the moment 
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keep secret. He proposed to follow this up 
vigorously ; he had no doubt that it would 
end in a complete solution of the case. 
Meanwhile, he enclosed an account of his 
expenditure up to date, and would be 
obliged if Mr. Hamblin would send him 
another cheque for twenty pounds on 
account. 

It was a dreadful blow for Mr. Theodore 
Bragge when he received a settlement in 
full of his account, with the information 
that the case was now closed, and his 
services would be no more required. He 
had long made up his mind that there was 
nothing to find out, and that he might go 
on for the rest of his natural life, following 
up clues at a large salary with a percentage, 
so to speak, on his expenditure. Meat and 
drink — especially drink — the case had been 
to him. He will never, he owns with tears, 
again find employers so generous as the firm 
of Anthony Hamblin and Co. 
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The day was Wednesday, which was 
young Nick's half-holiday. 

He resolved to spend it with the writing- 
master, but thought he would drop in at the 
office first In fact, after taking a turn round 
Lower Thames Street, Idol Lane, East- 
cheap, Rood Lane, and a few other places 
dear to a boy of imagination, where the 
stream of Pactolus runs with the deepest, 
strongest, and yellowest current, he found 
himself in the square of Great St. Simon 
Apostle, about half-past two in the after- 
noon. He exchanged a few compliments 
in whispers with the junior clerks, and 
then mounted the broad stairs, and began 
to ramble idly about the passages. He 
passed with reverence the doors of Mr. 
Augustus and Mr. William Hamblin, the 
partners, and presently stood before that 
on which was still to be read the name of 
Mr. Anthony tjamblin. He shook his 

head gravely at sight of this. Then his 
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eyes lit up, and his white eyebrows lifted, 
and his pink face shone with mirth and 
mischief, and he laughed in silence, shaking 
all over in enjoyment of the imaginary 
situation. 

* If they knew/ he murmured ; * if they 
only knew !' 

Then he turned the handle softly, and 
looked into the room. 

No one was there : the room had not 
been used since the death of its owner: 
the familiar furniture was there, the old- 
fashioned, heavy, oaken table, without 
cover, which had probably been built for 
the very first Anthony, remained in its old 
place, with the wooden chair in which the 
last Anthony had been wont to sit, and the 
blotting-pad which he had used, before it. 
In one corner stood a low screen of ancient 
workmanship, also a family heirloom. There 
were portraits of successive Anthonys on 
the wainscoted walls, and there was a 
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cabinet in massive mahogany, with glass 
doors; but the contents of the cabinet 
were kept secret by means of curtains 
which had once been green. 

In spite of the boy's possession of so 
great a secret, he felt a ghostly feeling 
creep on him as he softly closed the door 
behind him, and entered the room on tip- 
toe. He shuddered, as one shudders 
when reminded of a dead man. Then 
he recovered himself again, and began 
curiously to examine the room and its 
contents. First he opened the drawers : 
in the one immediately before the chair 
was a novel — ' Ho ! ho ! that was the way 
in which Uncle Anthony spent his time in 
the City, was it ?' in the other two he 
found a heterogeneous mass of things — 
cigar-cases, portraits of Alison, memoran- 
dum-books, letters, menus of dinners, cards 
of invitation to civic banquets, and so 
forth ; things which the boy turned over 
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with interest. Then he thought that he 
would at last discover the contents of the 
mysterious cabinet. He opened it ; three 
of the shelves contained Indian curios, 
covered with dust : they had been brought 
home on one of the earlier voyages by the 
first Anthony, and had never left the 
office. But on one shelf stood a decanter, 
still half filled with sherry, and a box of 
biscuits. 

When there was nothing more to see, the 
boy solemnly seated himself in Anthony's 
chair, and, after a silent but enjoyable 
laugh, proceeded to meditate. 

His reflections turned naturally upon 
the importance of the secret which he 
carried about with him, and of the 
grandeur which would be his whenever he 
chose to disclose it. Grandeur unheard of,, 
grandeur never before achieved by mortal 
boy : the part, indeed, played in history by 
boys, save and except the drummer boy> 
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the call boy, and the printer's devil, has 
always been ludicrously out of proportion 
to the number of boys existing at any 
period. Grandeur? Why it would be 
spread all over the House how he, Nicolas 
Cridland, had not only discovered the 
secret, alone and unaided, but also kept it 
until the right time came. When would 
that time come ? Surely, soon. Would 
Uncle Anthony resolve upon continuing his 
disguise as a teacher of writing while he, 
Nicolas, was received as a clerk in the 
House? while he rose gradually higher 
and higher, even in the distant days when 
he should be received as a partner i^ 
Surely the day must some time come 
when he should be able to stand proudly 
before the partners, Augustus and William, 
and lay his hand upon his heart and say : 
' Anthony Hamblin is not dead, but 
living. I alone have known it all along.' 
Then Mr. Augustus would get up from 
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that chair in which the boy was sitting 
— he rose from the chair himself, and 
acted it in dumb show — and say : ' Young 
Nick — no, Nicolas Cridland, whom we are 
proud to call cousin — ^you have shown 
yourself so worthy of confidence, that we 
instantly appoint you principal buyer and 
manager at the dock sales, for the firm. 
You will attend the next sale on Thursday 
afternoon, with the samples in your pocket' 
The boy had got through this speech 
— always in dumb show — and was thinking 
how to reply with a compliment at once to 
the sagacity of the firm in selecting him 
for such responsible business, and to his 
own extraordinary discretion, prudence, and 
secrecy, when he heard steps outside. The 
room was at the end of a long passage, so 
that the persons to whom the feet belonged 
were clearly proposing to visit the room. 
The vision of greatness instantly vanished, 
and the boy rushed for shelter behind the 
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screen. It was a low screen, about five 
feet three high, quite incapable of hiding 
LacJy Teazle, had she been of the average 
height of English women, but high enough 
to shelter the boy, who, indeed, sat upon 
the floor with his hat off, and looked 
through the chinks where the screen 
folded. 

The party which entered the room con- 
sisted of the two partners, Mr. Billiter, and 
Gilbert Yorke. To the boy's terror, the 
old lawyer, after looking about for a place 
to set down his hat, placed it on an angle 
of the screen. Fortunately he did not 
look over. Then they all sat down, 
Augustus Hamblin at the head of the 
table. Gilbert Yorke placed before the 
chairman a bundle of papers. Everybody 
looked at his watch, and all wore an air of 
grave importance. 

' Lord/ said the boy to himself, ' now, 
if I were only to jump up like Jack-in-the- 
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box, and tell them who was teaching what, 
where he was teaching it, and for how 
much, and who was getting his boots 
downer at the heel every day, how they 
would stare ! I've half a mind to do it, 
too/ 

But he did not, because just then his 
interest in the situation grew more absorb- 
ing ; for the party was completed by the 
arrival of none other than Stephen Ham- 
blin himself. 

He arrived in the midst of an observa- 
tion which was being made by Mr. Billiter, 
as if following up a conversation. 

• Life,' he said, * is a succession of blun- 
ders, chiefly committed through laziness, 
and a foolish desire to avoid present 
trouble. Come in, Stephen, and sit down. 
I was saying that most crimen are the 
result of laziness. You are going to be 
told of a most amazing blunder which has 
led us all astray/ 
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* He looks mighty black/ young Nick 
murmured, gazing intently through the 
chink ; * almost as black as when he was 
turned out of the house. Lord ! if he 
knew. Shall I jump up and tell them all ? 
I would if I thought that Anthony wouldn't 
go mad.' 

' I am here/ said Stephen, who did in- 
deed look black, 'without my solicitor. 
The course is unusual, but the interview 
must be considered privileged. One thing, 
however, before we begin, if Mr. Billiter is 
going to revive old stories in his usual 
pleasant manner, I shall go away at once.' 

' I have nothing to say at this interview/ 
said the lawyer ; * at least, I think I have 
nothing to say.' 

* The communication we have to make 
to you, Stephen/ said Augustus, * is of so 
grave a nature, so important, and so unex- 
pected, that we have invited Anthony's 
solicitor, your father's solicitor, to be 
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present. You will acknowledge that we 
were right ?* 

' Important and unexpexted ? Then 
you have, I suppose, found out that 
Anthony was never married ?* 

These were brave words, but Stephen 
was evidently ill at ease. In fact he had 
passed an uneasy time. Alderney Codd's 
warning, which he had met with bravado, 
came back to him in the dark hours. And 
after a sleepless night he kept his appoint- 
ment with shaken nerves. 

' We have decided,' Augustus continued^ 
' on at once telling you everything.' 

' That is so far candid. Probably you 
have concluded between you that it will be 
to your advantage to tell me everything ?' 

* You shall judge of that yourself, Cousin 
Stephen.' Augustus was very grave, and 
spoke slowly. *We have known you all 
your life. It was in this room that you 
received dismissal from the House in 
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which you might even have become a 
partner/ 

He spoke as if no higher honour, no 
greater earthly happiness, could befall any 
man than to become a partner in the 
House of Anthony Hamblin and Com- 
pany. 

The boy, looking through the chink of 
the screen, shook his head solemnly. 

* D the partnership, and the House 

too !' said Stephen. ' I told you that I 
would not listen to the revival of old 
stories. If that is all that you have to 
say ' 

He rose and seized his hat 

* It is not all ; pray sit down again. 
We have to go back twenty years. Carry 
your memory back for that time. Where 
are you ?* 

* I am waiting to hear,* said Stephen, 
sullenly. 

Then Augustus told Stephen the same 
VOL. III. 58 
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Story which Miss Nethersole had told 
Anthony ; almost, too, in the same words. 
He told how two men had visited a little 
town when on a fishing excursion, how one 
of them eloped with a girl of eighteen, 
named Dora Nethersole, and how she had 
died deserted and neglected at Bourne- 
mouth. 

Stephen listened with unmoved coun- 
tenance. 

* This is the sort of information,* he said, 
'which one gets from advertising, and church 
registers, and that sort of thing. How does 
it bear upon the case ?' 

'You shall hear immediately, Stephen. 
The man who eloped with the girl, who 
was married to her at Hungerford, who 
lived with her at Lulworth, and who 
deserted her there, leaving her to starve 
and die of neglect and sorrow, was not — 
Anthony at all. It was no other than 
yourself, Stephen.' 
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* I allow you to put the case your own 
way/ said Stephen, ' because I am anxious 
for you to get to the point, if any, which 
bears upon present business/ 

' It was you, and not Anthony, who 
deserted Dora Hamblin ; it was Anthony, 
and not you, who soothed her last moments, 
and consoled her in the hour of death. 
Here is a copy of her last journal, 
which you may take away and meditate 
upon/ 

* I know all about her death,' said 
Stephen, callously; 'Anthony told me of 
that. It is an old, old story : twenty 
years old, and forgotten. What has it to 
do with the business in hand, and the 
claims of that girl ?' 

* Everything ; because you have been 
quite right all along — Anthony was never 
married ' 

' Ah !' said Stephen, a sudden flush of 
joy and relief crossing his face. 

58—2 
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* Was never married at all, and he left 
no will.' 

' Then I am the heir of all/ 

He raised himself upright, and looked 
round with an air of mastership. 

'You are the heir of all/ repeated 
Augustus, solemnly. 

* Good. I give you notice that I will 
do nothing for the girl — nothing at all' 

' Stop/ said Augustus ; * more remains 
to be told. When Anthony wrote to you 
that your wife was dead, he did not inform 
you of what he thought you unworthy to 
know — that she left a child.' 

' A child r 

*A girl. She became Anthony's care. 
He brought her up to consider herself his 
daughter. Alison Hamblin is the daugh- 
ter of you, Stephen, and of Dora your 
wife.' 

* My gum !' This was the whispered 
utterance of the boy behind the screen. 
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Stephen's face became darker still. He 
gazed with hard eyes at the speaker. 

' My daughter !* he said slowly. ' Alison 
is my daughter? Have you proof of 
this?' 

* We have — ^we have ample proof.' 
'Mind, I will not accept her as my 

daughter without it. I want no daughter. 
I shall require the most exact corrobora- 
tion of this extraordinary statement' 

* You shall have it/ said Augustus. 

* You are not worthy ' cried Gilbert, 

springing to his feet at the same mo- 
ment. 

' Sit down, young man,* said Mr. Billiter ; 
^ there is more to say.' 

' There is something very much more 
serious to say/ continued Augustus 
Hamblin. * Remember, Stephen, that 
Miss Nethersole, in answering your 
wife's letter, offered her an allowance 
of one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
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payable on the first day of every yean 
How often did you draw that money ?' 
Stephen started. 

* How often ? till she died.' 

' We have here/ he went on very slowly, 
* copies — they are copies only, and you can 
have them to look at if you please — of eight 
receipts, all drawn by you. Two of them 
are signed by your wife : six of them are 
forgeries — ^by yourself/ 

' It's a He !' shouted Stephen, bringing his 
fist down upon the table. 

' You did not, then, receive the money ?' 

' Certainly not.' 

* Unfortunately/ said Augustus, ^ the 
clerk who honoured the draft every year 
knows you by sight, and is ready to swear 
to you ; the experts who have examined the 
signatures swear that they are all in your 
writing ; the lady who suffered the loss of 
the money is ready to prosecute criminally. 
You will be charged with the crime ; you 
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will be tried for the crime. You now know 
why I reminded you, at the outset, of the 
cause of your dismissal from the House/ 

Stephen said nothing. He looked round 
him stupidly. This was a blow, indeed, 
which he did not expect. 

' We have anxiously considered whether 
we should communicate these things to 
Alison, your daughter. We would will- 
ingly have spared her all knowledge of 
them ; but, out of respect for the memory of 
the man whom she will always regard as 
her father, we must tell her that it was not 
he who killed his young wife by neglect 
and ill-treatment. We shall have to let her 

know that it was the man who was always 
called her uncle who did this thing. As 
regards the forgeries, we think we have a 
simple means of keeping the matter in the 
background altogether/ 

* What is that Y asked Stephen, eagerly. 

* It is this : Go away at once. Execute 
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a deed of gift in favour of your daughter. 
Never return to England, and draw upon 
us for any reasonable amount of annuity.' 

Stephen was so dismayed by the prospect 
as presented by his cousin, that he made as 
if he would accede to these terms. His 
face was not pretty to look at 

' If I do not accede ?' he asked. 

' Then Miss Nethersole will find out — 
she must be told — who it was that robbed 
her of so much money : and she is a hard 
woman. It seems to me, Stephen, that the 
choice is one which does not admit of much 
consideration. Fourteen years in a con- 
vict's prison is not to any man's taste ; you 
would get small enjoyment out of your 
wealth, if it were to be purchased at such a 
price. Disgrace and shame are before you 
on the one hand : on the other, safety and 
silence. If you care to think of such a 
thing in addition, you may consider that 
your daughter, who would otherwise know 
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nothing of this episode in your career, 
would begin her new relationship with the 
horror of such a crime, and the disgrace of 
such a conviction/ 

' My daughter/ murmured the unhappy 
man. * Yes, I had forgotten ; that is, I 
had not thought about my daughter.' 

* It is in your daughter's interests that 
we have told you the whole truth. Other- 
wise we might have been tempted to let 
things take their own course, in which case 
you would probably have been arrested in 
a few days, without receiving the slightest 
warning.' 

* I should, however,' said Mr. Billiter, 
sweetly, ' suggest Spain. It is a country 
which, under all circumstances, is likely to 
prove attractive to you for a long time.' 

Stephen grunted a response. 

' All this,' murmured young Nick, be- 
hind the screen, * is real jam — blackberry 
jam. I wouldn't have missed this for 
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pounds. Wonder if they will find me out? 
Wonder if I am going to sneeze ?' 

He held his nose tight to prevent such 
a fatal accident, and listened and peeped 
harder than ever. 

* Mr. Augustus/ he said, * has got him 
in a cleft stick. My! if he isn't the 
miserablest of sinners. Some sense in 
going to church if you are such a sinner as 
Uncle Stephen. Looks it too, all over: 
every inch a sinner/ 

* It is absurd/ said Stephen, ^ to deny a 
thing which you declare you can prove. 
If the thing demanded it, if it were 
necessary, the charge would be met with 
a complete answer.' 

* But it is not necessary,' said Mr. 
Billiter. 

' As it is/ said Stephen, trying to smile, 
'all I have to say is that — you have 
won. I retire. I am ready to renounce, 
in the interests of my daughter — if she is 
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« 

my daughter — the — the — ^bulk of this for- 
tune to which I am now the undoubted 
heir. When can the papers be signed i^' 

* You can come to my office to-morrow 
morning/ said Mr. Billiter, cheerfully ; * I 
will promise to make no allusions to the 
past, and you can draw a cheque in 
advance to meet and pay any outstanding 
liabilities before you go abroad.' 

* As I am going abroad/ said Stephen, 
with a simplicity which did him great 
credit, ' it would be quite absurd to pay 
any of my debts.' 

He put on his hat and walked out of 
the room; his shoulders were bent, and 
though he tried to walk with his old 
swagger, he had something of the ap- 
pearance of the whipped hound. This is 
inevitable under such disagreeable circum- 
stances. 

The other four, left alone, congratulated 
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each other on the success of their diplo- 
macy. 

Then they broke up and went away. 
Mr. Billiter took up his hat without 
looking over the screen, and the boy was 
left alone. 

He remained there, not daring to move, 
for five minutes ; then he slowly got up, 
and danced a little double shuffle round 
the chair in which Stephen had sat. 

' I'm the luckiest boy in all the world !' he 
cried, though his face was pale at the sudden 
shock of this discovery. * I know all their 
little secrets all round. But oh !' — he stopped 
dancing, and became very grave — 'what an 
awful example, to a future partner in the 
House, is the history of Stephen Hamblin ! 
If he wasn't Alison's father — and there's 
another start of the very rummiest — if he 
wasn't Alison's father, and so it had to be 
kept dark, I would write that history out 
fair for use in schools. It should be set to 
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music — I mean, to Latin exercises — ^and it 
would be a great deal more useful than the 
doings of the impostor Balbus. "The 
Wicked Hamblin," it should be headed. 
Ahab and Ahaziah — both of them — were 
saints with rings round their heads, com- 
pared to Uncle Stephen. And even ' 

he hesitated for another historical example 
— * even Jehoram was an angel of light' 



CHAPTER X. 



HOW STEPHEN DEFIED THEM ALL. 



Stephen Hamblin went home to his 
chambers. The time was four o'clock. 
He bore with him the manuscript which 
his cousin had given him. His step was 
weary, and the Hnes in his dark face were 
heavily marked. 

There was a note lying on his table : it 
was a second letter from Jack Baker, 
urging immediate repayment of the money. 
Stephen threw it aside impatiently : Baker s 
troubles mattered little to him : he had 
other things to think of. 
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He sat down presently, and tried to 
think. 

He could not arrange his thoughts. He 
could not put things together in anything 
like sequence. They had discovered what 
he thought could never be found out — the 
forgeries of the receipts : they had found, 
too, what he never suspected or dreamed 
of — the existence of a daughter. Anthony 
told him that his wife was dead. Anthony 
told him with cold voice, but without a 
word of reproof, that his wife was buried 
in the cemetery of Bournemouth. Anthony 
had not told him, nor had he suspected, that 
there was a child. 

Why had Dora kept that secret from 
him ? Why had Anthony kept that secret ? 
He laughed aloud as he recalled a thing 
long since forgotten — how Anthony had 
gone, himself, and spoken to Rachel 
Nethersole about her sister, while he and 
Dora were actually plotting and planning 
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for their secret marriage at Hungerford. 
No doubt Anthony was in love, and re- 
mained in love long after he, Stephen, had 
come out of it ; no doubt he kept this child 
as a sort of souvenir of that dead and hope- 
less passion. Poor old Anthony! he 
always was a soft-hearted sort of man ; 
little better than a fool, when it came to the 
commoner emotions of humanity. Why, 
he himself could always get round Anthony. 

A daughter. 

Alison Hamblin, the girl whom he had 
been accustomed to hate, to plot against, 
and to curse, was his daughter ; that was a 
very surprising circumstance. For his own 
part, he had never felt in the slightest 
degree a paternal instinct towards her — 
quite the contrary. He had always re- 
garded her with sentiments of extreme 
dislike ; he hated her like sin, he said, un- 
truthfully, because he was not one of those 
who hate sin. She came between himself 
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and a possible succession. How could he 
avoid hating her ? Even now, when he 
was told with one breath that she was his 
daughter, he was ordered with the other 
to resign his rights in her favour, or 
else 

That was it — or else He turned 

this alternative over and over in his mind. 
That, at least, was clear enough. The 
documents were forged : in his own cham- 
bers he could acknowledge ,so much; he 
had himself — being pressed for money, and 
being quite sure that his brother would 
never go to Newbury, where awkward 
inquiries might be made — written those 
papers, signed them, and — most fatal error! 
— presented them himself. 'Why, if only 
he had observed the common precaution of 
getting another man to hand them in across 
the counter — if only he had sent a clerk or 
some other irresponsible person ! But to 
go himself — to forget that his name be- 

VOL. III. 59 
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longed to a great city House, and was sure 
to attract attention — he must have been 
mad. 

To be sure it was not wise to forge the 
things at alj. But then he was so hard up 
at the time : he had private expenses which 
he could not well explain to Anthony ; he 
had lost his own money : he wanted every- 
thing he could lay his hands on ; that 
hundred and fifty every year seemed like a 
little windfall, providentially sent. We 
need not imagine that Stephen was at all 
repentant about the crime; he was only 
sorry that it had been found out Har- 
dened persons, habitual criminals, go off in 
two directions : they are very sorry when 
things are discovered, and they are angry 
when they think of the necessities of the 
moment which made the crime absolutely 
unavoidable. But neither state of mind is 
at all akin to what the good chaplain of the 
prison means by a heartfelt repentance. 
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' How much goes to a " reasonable " 
annuity ?' he thought, reflecting on the 
proposal ; ' the estate is worth twelve thou- 
sand a year, at the very least. I shall be 
reasonable on two. Yes, two thousand 
will do for me.' 

' As for that woman, Rachel Nethersole, 
she must be five-and-fifty. Perhaps she 
will go off suddenly : some of these old 
cats do when they are not too venomous. 
Then I could get back to England. 

* Things might be worse. Considering 
what a tremendous pull they've got, things 
might be worse. I suppose that fighting 
is out of the question. A man can't fight, 
unless he is obliged, with the prospect of 
a — a, — suit of yellow and grey, and no 
tobacco, and no drink, and no companion- 
ship. Hang it all ! 

' Gad !' he brightened up a little ; * there 
are plenty of fellows knocking about the 
Continent under a cloud : good fellows, too, 

59—2 
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who have got hard up, and done something 
which has been found out. One pull for 
me that I shall know their little histories 
and they won't know mine. I know them 
all already. I shall meet the Honourable 
Major Guy Blackborde, who cheated at 
Monaco when I was there, and was turned 
out of the army : and Captain de Blewde- 
ville, who got into the little mess at the 
Burleigh Club when I was a member, and 
had to go. By Gad ! I shall enjoy it. 
And with two thousand a year one will be 
cock of the walk. 

^ Of course I shall not stay in Spain : 
the cookery is too disgusting. The old 
woman will forget all about me, or she will 
relent, or something, and then I shall go 
to Paris, and so back to London. And as 
to Alison, why — why ' 

Here he stopped, then he went on to 
consider what he should start with. Two 
thousand a year, say. That means more 
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than a hundred and fifty a month, five 
thousand francs a month : a great deal may 
be done with that. Then there was still 
seven hundred or %o left out of Jack 
Baker's thousand. Of course he was not 
going to pay that away. Then there was 
the furniture of his chambers which was 
good, with the pictures and statuettes, 
which were not good, having been taken 
chiefly with money advances : furniture 
and pictures could be sold by private 
contract; altogether he would begin the 
new life, outre mer, with a thousand pounds 
of capital, in addition to two thousand a 
year income. That was better than in the 
old days. And if things went wrong, there 
was always his daughter, he thought, to 
fall back upon. 

Lastly, there was one thing more : he 
might marry. A man of his means was 
an eligible parti; there were plenty of 
widows with good incomes on the Con- 
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tinent; if their reputations were a little 
cracked, what matter ? so was his. 

It will be seen that this was the medi- 
tation of a perfectly selfish man. Stephen 
Hamblin rose to great heights of selfish- 
ness. He had divested himself, as much, 
perhaps, as man can do so, who is not Caesar, 
Kaiser, Czar, of any consideration for any 
other human being whatever. He was 
linto himself a god. 

He laughed, thinking of matrimony. 
And then he remembered the manuscript 
which his cousin had placed in his hands. 
He opened it and read it. 

' The Journal of a Deserted Wife.' 

We have read this tearful document. 
We have seen how it affected a man of 
middle age, and a very young man, both 
of whom carried their hearts ever in the 
right place. This man was not affected 
at all, although he was the person chiefly 
interested in it. He read it right through 
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slowly and carefully, without betraying the 
slightest emotion. When he had quite 
finished it, he tossed the paper on the 
table. 

' That's done with/ he said. ' Hang 
it! it was done with twenty years ago. 
Rachel seeems to have developed a fine 
thirst for revenge. Luckily she thought 
it was Anthony : luckier still that Anthony 
got drowned. I suppose it was this docu- 
ment that he was going to communicate to 
me when he made that appointment which 
he never k^pt It would have been 
deucedly unpleasant I should have had to 
get away at once, while he informed the 
magistrate that it was not he, but his 
brother, who had married Dora Nether- 
sole. 

*So Anthony took the child; and I 
never knew there was a child at all. Just 
like Dora, not to tell me. A little mystery ; 
something to hide; something to make 
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her important. How she did exasperate 
me ! And what a relief it was to feel 
free ! and what an almighty ass I was 
not to let Anthony marry her at the very 
beginning, when he wanted to ! That was 
my infernal conceit. I wanted to cut out 
the model brother; and the end of it is 
that I've got a daughter who turns up, 
after twenty years, and cuts me out.' 

He took up the manuscript again, and 
read the concluding paragraph. 

* She knew she was going to die, and 
she couldn't take the trouble to write 
and tell me so. Her husband wasn't to 
know it. Must needs write to Anthony. 
It's all of a piece. That is what she 
called wifely obedience. As for the letters 
she did write to me at that time, they 
were dismal enough, but not a word 
about dying. 

*They hand me over this precious 
journal in order to soften the hardness of 
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my heart, I suppose. Well, my heart is. 
pretty tough by this time. The tears of a 
woman — especially if the tears are twenty 
years old — are not likely to trouble it. 
What does soften a man's heart is to be 
caught in a cleft stick, as I have been 
caught — to have the ball in my hands, and 
be compelled to drop it Good heavens ! 
here I am, the undoubted owner of a 
quarter of a million of money, besides all 
the land and houses, and I've got to go- 
away for life on an annuity, or else — or 

else why, it seems almost worth fighting 

for. One might get off ; these things are 
not easy to prove ; the evidence would 
rest entirely on the clerk who knew me. 
But then there are the papers ; they are in 
my handwriting ; and it would be a deuced 
uncomfortable thing to stand in the dock 
under such a charge, and more uncomfort- 
able still to get quodded — hang it! one 
might be in for fourteen no— no — I can't 
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fight I must submit. I will go to- 
morrow.' 

The idea of the convict garb made his 
hands to tremble. He sought and found 
consolation in a small glass of brandy 
neat. 

* My last appearance to-night in the 
club, I suppose, or anywhere else. I feel 
as if I were going to die and be buried. 
Well, there are one or two places I know of 
in Paris, and Naples, and Vienna. A man 
with a couple of thousand a year may get 
along anywhere.' 

He was interrupted by a knock at the 
door. It was his friend, Jack Baker. 

The honest Jack looked down on his 
luck. He showed it by a red cheek, a 
twitching lip, an anxious eye, and apparel 
slightly disordered. Stephen, on the con- 
trary, showed few outward and visible signs 
of discomfiture. His cheek was paler than 
usual : his eyes were hard and glittering ; 
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but he was not dismayed nor cast down : 
he met the reverses of fortune with anger, 
not with despondency. 

* Did you get any notes ?' asked Jack. 
' What notes ?' 

Stephen's mind was full of more im- 
portant things. 

' My notes of last night and this morn- 
ing.' 

* Oh 1 yes — yes.' He searched among 
the letters on the table. * Excuse me, I 
had forgotten them — ^ah ! you asked me to 
pay into the bank the thousand pounds you 
advanced me, do you ?' 

' I did last night. This morning — 
Hamblin,' breaking in with a sudden eager- 
ness of manner, ' you haven't paid it into 
my bank yet, have you V 

' No, certainly not ; I have been busy 
all day.' 

'Good — don't; pay it to me in notes 
and gold.' 
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* What's the matter, Jack ?' For his 
voice and manner both betokened some- 
thing disastrous. 

Mr. Bunter Baker tried to laugh, but the 
effort was not successful. 

' A check in the flow of prosperity,' he 
said — 'just a slight check. As I said in 
my letter, there has been a most unpre- 
cedented and most sudden fall. All my 
calculations were upset, and I had the 
biggest thing on, too. Hamblin, if it had 
turned up trumps, I might have gone out 
of business to-day with a hundred thousand 
pounds. As it is — well — as it is — ^all the 
trade know already, and all the world 
will know to-morrow. I am — for the 
moment only — compelled to suspend ' 

'Ohr 

So here was another man come to grief. 
Stephen stared unsympathetically. It was 
as he thought. The thought crossed his 
mind that perhaps he might meet Mr. 
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Bunter Baker on the Continent in an ex- 
treme condition of shabbiness. 

' The Bank will have to meet the differ- 
ences this time/ Jack went on. ' Well ! 
they have had a very pretty penny out 
of me, one way and another/ 

' And what will you do ?' 

The man of self-reliance tossed his head. 

* A man like me/ he said, * falls light 
I shall lay by for a bit while the liquidators 
take hold of the estate and get what they 
can for themselves first, and the creditors 
next, out of it. When things have blown 
over, I shall come back again and carry on 
the same old game. That thousand will 
come in mighty handy. I saw the directors 
to-day, and had it out with them. They 
said nasty things, but, as I told them, 
they couldn't expect me to be a prophet. 
I wanted prices to go up. I always do. 
I did my little best to keep them up. And 
after all, they Ve been paying sixteen per 
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cent, for the last eight years, and can afford 
a little loss. They take the risk and share 
the profits. I don't grumble, why should 
they ?' 

He sat down and hurled this question at 
Stephen as if he was personally concerned 
in the success of the Bank. 

' I knew there would be a smash some 
day/ he went on ; * at least, I thought there 
might be. I went for big things, and they 
came off one after the other, beautiful ; and 
for bigger, and they came off; and then I 
went for the very biggest thing possible, 
and it hasn't come off. Very well, then — 
You can let me have that thousand back, 
Hamblin, can you ?' 

' You remember. Jack, the conditions on 
which it was borrowed ?' 

' Hang the conditions !' 

' By no means. You were to have three 
thousand when I came into the estate. 
Very good ; I have come into the estate.' 



i 
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' Nonsense !' This was something like 
news. 

* It has been ascertained that my brother 
never married. Do not ask me any ques- 
tions, because the rest is family business 
My brother never married, as I always told 
you. Therefore ' 

* Therefore, the three thousand are mine,* 
cried Jack with great delight, clapping 
Stephen on the shoulder. 'When shall 
you be ready to part ?' 

'That I cannot say. But I suppose 
there will be no further opposition to my 
raising money on the estate. Meantime, 
my dear boy, I cannot let you have your 
original thousand back, because it is all 
spent' Stephen looked quite youthful and 
expansive as he uttered this genial string of 
falsehoods. ' However, as I suppose a little 
ready money would be handy just now * 

' It would,' said Jack ; * lend me what 
you can.' 
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* I will give you,' replied Stephen, taking 
liis cheque-book, * seventy-five. That will 
be something for you to go on with. 
Another hundred, if you want it, in a 
week or two. You can depend upon me, 
my dear fellow, Stephen Hamblin never 
forgets a friend.' 

They shook hands warmly. That was 
the sort of sentiment which went home to 
the heart of Jack. 

^ No more/ he said, * does J. Double B., 
-especially,' pocketing the cheque, 'when 
he's got some of the ready to remember 
Tiim by.' 

Fully satisfied with the advance, and the 
assurance of further help. Jack took his 
leave. After all, he had done pretty well 
with his venture. Three thousand to 
<:ome in after he had made his com- 
position with creditors was not a bad sum 
to begin again upon. And he always had 
his reputation for luck to fall back upon. 
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As he went out he passed, in the door. 
Miss Hambh'n. He took off his hat as 
she passed up the stairs to her uncle's cham- 
bers. Her face was pale and anxious. 

' Ah/ thought Jack, ' she has found out 
by this time, and she's going to make 
things square with her uncle. Well, she'll 
find him in good temper. And now I 
think she'll begin to be sorry that she 
didn't have me! Laughed at me^ by 
Gad!' 

He turned as he passed through the 
door, to look once more at the tall and 
graceful figure of the most splendid girl he 
had ever known. 

Alison mounted the stairs, and found 
herself for the first time knocking at 
Stephen Hamblin's door. 

He had lit a cigar, and was making a 
few calculations in pencil, when she opened 
the door and timidly stole in. 

He put down the cigar, and rose with 

VOL. III. 60 
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surprise, and a feeling of pain and shame. 
Before him, with crossed hands and down- 
dropped eyes, stood — his daughter. 

* You here, Alison, of all places in the 
world } I thought at least I should have 
been spared this/ 

* I have just now learned the truth/ she 
said, with trembling voice ; * my cousin 
Augustus told me — what you know — what 
they have found out' 

' Did they invite you to come here and 
see me ?' 

*No; I thought you would like to see 
me, and say something — if only that you 
may forgive me for the hard things I have 
said and thought about you.' 

' Oh, come, Alison 1' cried the man, im- 
patiently, ' we do not want sentiment, 
you and I. Be reasonable. You don't 
suppose I jump for joy because you are 
my daughter. You don't suppose that I 
expect you to fly into my arms because 
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they say I am your father. Don't let us 
be fools/ 

The tears came into the girl's eyes. She 
had been a fool ; she had deluded herself 
into the belief, as she drove into town, that 
he would be touched by the discovery ; she 
thought they would exchange words of 
regret and reconciliation ; she looked for 
some words of endearment ; and this was 
the way in which she was met. 

* Sit down, then, and talk. But don't 
begin to cry, and don't talk sentiment. 
First of all, what did Augustus tell you T 

^ That you are my father, and that you 
did not know that you had a child at all/ 

' Good — that is true. What else did he 
tell you .>' 

* Nothing else — yes : he said that you 
had renounced your claim to the estate and 
were going away. I came to ask you '. 

' He did not tell you why,' Stephen 
interrupted. 

60—2 
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'No/ 

' Since he did not, I shall not/ he said^ 
with the air of a man who had been doing 
good by stealth. * Sufficient that it is so. 
I am going to travel, and to forget in 
travel, if possible, all the annoyances I have 
had in this business. I hardly blame you, 
Alison. It would be absurd to blame you^ 
altogether, for the attitude you assumed. 
When I became quite certain that my 
brother had never married, I resolved to 
befriend you. I made two distinct offers 
to you, which you refused with scorn and 
contumely. You remember that — I do not, 
I say, reproach you ; that is all over. Now 
that I learn the truth, I recognise the fact 
that my brother desired that you should 
never find it out, and that he wished you to 
inherit his property. Therefore, I retire/ 

This was very grand, and Alison was 
greatly affected. 

' But it is all yours,' she said. 
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' It is all mine, until I have signed a 
deed of transfer — to you/ he replied, 
waving his hand as one who confers a 
kingdom. 

She could not reply, 

' I will tell you more,' her father went 
on. * I believe the reason why my brother 
Jcept this thing a secret was, that I married 
the girl with whom he was in love. He 
spoke to her sister, Miss Nethersole, about 
her : I, meantime, spoke to the young lady 
herself. As Miss Nethersole refused to listen 
to the match proposed by the elder brother, 
on some religious ground, I believe, the 
younger brother thought it was no use for 
him to try that way. So he persuaded the 
girl into a secret marriage, and the day 
after they were married they eloped. 

' Well ' — he went on, carefully folding up 
the * Journal of a Deserted Wife,' and put- 
ting it into his breast-pocket, to prevent 
the chance of her seeing it — * we were not 
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suited to each other. Put it, if you please,, 
that I was too young to be married — that 
I have never been what is called a marry- 
ing man : we were unhappy together. I said 
that it would be well to part for a time : I left 
her — it was by her own wish and choice — ^at 
the seaside : you were born : she told me 
nothing about it : she fell ill : she wrote to 
my brother when she became worse : she 
died : he told me of the death, but not of 
the birth : I forgot all about my marriage : 
It was just exactly as if I had never been 
married at all.' 

This was a rendering of the history 
which had somehow a false ring about it ; 
it was too smooth and specious. But 
Alison tried to believe it. 

' Mind/ he said, ' I do not attach any 
blame to my wife ; I should be unwilling 
for you to think that she was to blame. 
Let all the blame, if there is any, fall on 
me. Some, perhaps, on my brother, but 
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not much. No doubt, poor Anthony acted 
for the best, and persuaded himself that 
the wisest thing for you was to bring you 
up in ignorance of your parentage; later 
on, he became fond of you, and grew more 
unwilling still to part with you. So he 
invented the fiction of your being his 
daughter. It was clever of him, but it has 
led us all into strange paths. Things 
would have been different with me, and 
with you too, if we had known all along 
what we were to each other.' 

' And now,' asked Alison, ^ can there 
never be anything between us but formal 
friendship ?' 

* Never,' said Stephen, shaking his head 
and putting his hands into his pockets, as if 
he was afraid that his daughter might offer 
to fondle them. * Never. Do not let us 
pretend to try. Why, we could not begin 
all at once to bill and coo to each other. I 
could never endure, for instance, such. 
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endearments as you used to lavish on your 
supposed father/ 

* No/ said Alison, sadly, * that would be 
impossible. But kindness of thought ^ 

'Rubbish, Alison. You will marry 
some day, I suppose ' 

' I am going to marry Gilbert Yorke/ 

' Ah !* He started. Gilbert Yorke was 
the young man who had been present at 
the family council. ' Ah 1 you will marry 
him ! That makes it doubly impossible 
for us ever to be friends. You are going 
to marry a man — well, never mind. No 
more sentiment, Alison. You have got a 
father, and I have got a daughter. It is a 
relationship which begins to-day. Let it 
end to-day.' 

It was harsh, but Alison somehow felt a 
little relieved. She would have liked a 
few words of sympathy, of hope, of kind- 
ness. She could not contemplate without 

4 

a shudder the simple operation of kissing 
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her 'uncle,' Stephen the Black. And 
she was humiliated to find that one whom 
she had always regarded as the Awful 
Example was actually her father. 

* By-the-way/ he went on, pleasantly, * I 
think I have got one or two things here 
which you might like to have/ He opened 
a desk and began to rummage among the 
papers. * I know that Anthony sent 'the 
things to me when Dora died. I put them 
away, and I haven't looked at them since. 
Ah ! here they are.* 

He handed to Alison a small packet 
containing a portrait of a sweet-faced girl, 
with light hair and blue eyes, very different 
to her own ; and another containing one 
or two books of devotion : this was all that 
remained of Dora Hamblin. 

* Now go, Alison,' said Stephen. * You 
may cry over them at home if you like. 
Good-bye. You will not see me again for 
a very long time — perhaps never.' 
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Alison took them tearfully. 

' Now go, Alison/ repeated Stephen, in 
his harshest voice ; ^ go, I say ; cry over 
them at home as much as you please* 
Have you anything more to tell me ?' 

* No,' she replied. ' Stay, I have a 
message from my aunt Rachel.' 

* From Rachel Nethersole ?' Stephen 
became suddenly and deeply interested. 
* She is with you, is she ? She knows ? 
What does that excellent lady say ? What 
did she tell you ?' 

'When I told her what I had learned, 
she cried, and said that she wanted 
nothing now but to ask pardon of my 
father — I mean, your brother. When I 
said I was coming here, she kissed me, 
and bade me tell you that for my sake she 
would forgive you all. ** All,'* she told me 
to say.' 

' Did she ?' cried Stephen, as a new 
light came into his eyes. ' Did she } She 
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Will forgive all, will she ? A brave old girl. 
That is right — and — and — Alison, I think 

I shall reconsider that question of the 
transfer.' He looked his daughter in the 
face with a sudden change of manner which 
startled and terrified her. ' Perhaps it will 
be best to arrange things differently.* I 
shall see. I shall think things over. Go 
now.' 

He almost pushed her out of his room. 

Then, left quite alone, he gave way ta 
every external sign of joy. These signs 
were undignified, and we therefore pass 
them over. 

* I've done them again !' he cried. ' By 
Gad ! I've done them again ! And I shall 
have the handling, all to myself, of the 
whole big pile.' 




CHAPTER XL 

HOW YOUNG NICK FETCHED THE WRITING- 
MASTER. 

The boy remained behind the screen, as 
we have seen, until the footsteps in the 
passage were silent. Then he emerged from 
his hiding-place. His face was scared, 
though his movements, as we have seen, 
indicated joy. The occasion had come, then, 
at last This was the day, the very day^ 
for which he had so longed — the day of 
greatness. On no other occasion could 
Anthony Hamblin be so dramatically, so 
usefully restored to his own people; in 
no other way could the discomfiture of 
Stephen be so complete. He had been 
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proved to be a forger; that would be a 
blow to Alison, should the fact be told 
her : by Anthony's intervention the thing 
might be hidden. He was to be the heir 
to the whole estate ; he was to go away 
on a large annuity : very good, he would 
have to go on nothing. 

He rapidly reviewed the arguments for 
immediate action, and then, resolved to 
lose no time, he slipped cautiously out of 
the room, passed with noiseless step by the 
doors of the two partners, and ran down 
the broad staircase. 

In the doorway he found Gilbert Yorke> 
who was waiting for a cab to take him to 
Clapham. 

* Well ?' asked young Nick, with his usual 
twinkle, ' have you found anything ? Have 
you got the marriage T 

Gilbert laughed, and nodded. 

' You shall hear all about it,' he said, * ia 
good time.' 
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' Ah !' replied the boy, * now you think 
you've been mighty deep, I suppose. 
Mark my words, Gilbert Yorke. You'll 
own, before long, that there's one who 
has been deeper. Where are you going 
now ?' 

* I am going to Clapham, to tell Alison 
something.' 

* Oh, very good. Yes ; your exertions 
have been creditable, Tm sure. But my 
turn will come later on, and then, if you 
find your nose out of joint, don't say I did 
not warn you.' 

Gilbert laughed again. 

' What did I say once ?' the boy went 
on, folding his arms, and leaning against 
the doorpost; ***Just when you think 
everjrthing is cleared up, you turn to me 
and I will astonish you." That is what I 
said. Now zs everything cleared upi^' 

' It IS. I can tell you so much. Alison 
will learn all from me in half an hour. 
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This evening there is going to be a sort of 
family council at the House/ 

' Ah ! Please tell the partners, with my 
compliments — Mr. Nicolas Cridland's com- 
pliments — that if they think everything is 
cleared up, they are mightily mistaken. 
And as for Alison, remind her that the 
•writing-master leads a happy life. Now 
don't botch that message, young man. Give 
it her in full, just as I have told you.' He 
began to look positively demoniac, dancing 
on the pavement, and twinkling with his 

ft 

pink eyes under his white eyebrows. * Oh, 
ah ! Yes; all cleared up. Ha ! ha ! ho ! ho ! 
what a jolly game it will be, to be sure.' 

Gilbert began to think young Nick was 
off his head. There could be nothing more 
to know. 

* I'm the man in the play who turns up 
at the last moment, and pardons the con- 
spirator for love of the lady he wants to 
marry. I'm the man who comes home 
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with a pocket full of money, and pays off 
the wicked lawyer. Tm the man who draws 
aside the curtain with a *' Houp-la 1 Hooray r 
There-you-are-and-who'd-a-thought-it ?" ' 

Then the cab came up. 

* If you want to see larks — if you want to- 
be taken aback[as you never were so taken 
aback in all your born days before — ^if you 
want to see me in the proudest moment of 
my life — ^you turn up at the house to-night 
about nine o'clock or thereabouts. Oh 1 and 
if you are going there now, you may tell the 
old lady that I've got important business in 
the City, and shall not come home to tea 
—that's all. Tata!' 

He pulled his hat farther over his fore- 
head and strode out of Great Saint Simon 
Apostle with as much noise and import- 
ance as boots at fourteen can produce. 
When^he got to the end of Carmel Friars,, 
he turned to see if by any chance Gilbert 
was following him. He was not 
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Then he pursued his way as rapidly as 
possible down Gracechurch Street, East- 
cheap, to Tower Hill, past the entrance to 
the docks, through Cable Street to Jubilee 
Road, where he knocked at the door of the 
house in whose window was the advertise- 
ment of Mr. Hampton, Writing-master. 

Mr. Hampton was not in. He would 
return, perhaps, at five or so, but the 
woman could not tell. 

This was extremely annoying, because, 
all the way along, Nicolas had been arrang- 
ing in his own head a litde drama between 
himself and Anthony. He was to assume 
the Grand Style which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
so much admires ; he was to be calmly, 
impressively judicial : he was not to argue, 
but to command. And Anthony was not 
to argue either, but to obey the superior 
will of the boy. Young Nick possessed a 
lively imagination, and really worked up 
a very fine scene, something on the lines of 

VOL. III. 61 
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a well-known situation in Athalie^ which 
he had been reading lately at school. 

All this was completely spoiled, because 
the drama was incomplete without two 
performers, and one of them was away. 

Nicolas haunted the hot street all the 
afternoon, growing every moment more im- 
patient, and continually losing more of the 
Grand Style, till at last there was none of it 
left at all. 

At five o'clock the writing-master had 
not returned. Then the boy went to the 
coffee-house where he had first made his 
wonderful discovery, and ordered tea, with 
shrimps and watercresses. He had great 
joy in the independence of this meal, but he 
was anxious to bring off his grand coup, 
and could not linger. After it he went 
again to the house, and being tired of walk- 
ing up and down on the shady side of the 
pavement, asked permission to wait in 
Mr. Hampton's room. 
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He sat down in Anthony's arm-chair, 
and presently, being tired, went fast asleep. 
When he awoke it was nearly eight o'clock, 
and already in the badly-lighted room 
it was growing dark. Before him stood his 
uncle. 

Young Nick sprang to his feet, and 
clutched him by the arm. 

MVe been waiting for you all the after- 
noon/ he cried, reproachfully. * Where 
have you been idling about H" 

* I've been keeping punishment school,' 
said Anthony humbly; *my turn comes 
once a month.' 

' O Lord !' the boy ejaculated with 
infinite disgust ; ' he's been keeping punish- 
ment school, while I've been looking for 
him. However, you've come at last — ^sit 
down. Have you had your tea ?' 

* I've had some tea and bread and butter 
with the boys,' replied his uncle. 

' Well ! you shall have some champagne 

61 — 2 
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and grilled chicken for your supper,* 
the boy told him encouragingly. * A 
spread eagle and champagne for supper 
you shall have, or V\\ know the reason 
why/ 

' What on earth do you mean ?* 

* Exactly what I say. The game's 
finished ; it is all found out, and you may 
put on your hat and come home with me 
as soon as ever you like/ 

' All found out ?' 

' Part ferreted out, part made out. 
Gilbert Yorke had a lot of things told 
him by Miss Nethersole, and fished up 
the rest. He's not a bad sort, that young 
man, if he didn't fancy himself too much. 
I suppose I ought not to grumble because 
he's cut me out with Alison. What a 
donkey youVe been. Uncle Anthony, to 
be sure 1 WJiat a donkey ! Fancy wanting 
to screen Uncle Stephen! You see I 
know the whole story — forged receipts. 
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runaway marriage — all. So don't pretend 
any more. What a donkey T 

' It was for Alison's sake/ pleaded the 
donkey. * I wanted to save her.' 

* And the end of it is, that you haven't 
saved her. She knows who her father is 
by this time, and might just as well have 
known before. A pretty father for a young 
woman who respects the fifth command* 
ment.' He looked at his watch. *A 
quarter past eight,' he said ; ' plenty of 
time. I told him about nine o'clock.' 

' You told whom ?' . " 

' Gilbert Yorke. Told him to look out 
for games of a most surprising kind at nine 
o'clock. Now just you listen, and don't 
say a word till I tell you to speak.' If it 
was not the Grand Style, it was the Cocky 
style, which has been overlooked by critics, 
and is yet sometimes extremely effective. 
* All you've got to do is to listen to me, 
and behave accordingly. Sit down.' 
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The writing-master humbly took a chair. 
By this time he had got disreputably 
shabby, and it was not so dark but that 
the condition of his boots was apparent, 
though the shininess of his coat-sleeves 
was partly hidden. The heels had long 
been down. Now they were gone at the 
toes, and chinks in the leather revealed on 
either foot a patch of white. 

* You don't look as if your salary was paid 
regularly/ said the boy sternly, pointing to 
the boots. 

* It's such a very small salary/ replied 
the poor man ; ' and eating costs such a 
lot. One must eat, you know. It is not 
altogether the profession one would choose 
for a son, that of writing-master in a 
private academy.' 

'No,' said Nicolas, with severity ; * it 
certainly is not. However, you can get 
your hat, and come away to Clapham with 
me, because that fooling is all over.' 
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* Nonsense !' said Mr. Hampton ; * what 
should I do that for ? Clapham ? I never 
heard of that place. All that to me is 
gone and forgotten. I am nothing now 
but a half-starved usher, and I shall never 
be anything else.' 

*And Alison, is she forgotteil too? 
What you did for her sake, Uncle 
Anthony, five months ago, you will 
have to undo for her sake/ 

* Boy ! tell me what has happened !' 
Young Nick laughed. He was entire 

master of the whole situation. It belonged 
to him. He held the strings of Destiny. 
He was the Deus ex machind whose func- 
tions he had that very morning, with con- 
tempt for the mercantile uselessness of 
Latin, painfully construed. 
He looked at his watch again. 

* We've got a few minutes to spare/ 
Then he began his narrative, of which he 
delivered himself slowly and with im- 
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portance, reflecting that this would cer- 
tainly be regarded ever after as the 
greatest day of his life, and desirous of 
leaving nothing to regret in its history, 
no shortcoming, no failure, no lack of 
power to rise to the dignity of the situ- 
ation. 

* It began last week, when Alison took 

Mrs. Buncombe ^ 

* Mrs. Buncombe ?' 

* Oh yes ! she's been staying with us 
since we found her out. But she was no 
good, and knew nothing ; you took care of 
that. Your craft and subtlety about that 
baby, Uncle Anthony, astonished everyone. 
Nobody more than myself, I must own, 
though perhaps I ought to know the world 
by this time. 

* However/ he went on, after a little 
pause, during which he shook his head in 
a modest depreciation of himself, * that is 
nothing. Alison and Mrs. Buncombe went 
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off to Bournemouth. Of course, Gilbert 
Yorke went with them. I was not invited 
to go, so I stayed at home and took care 
of the old lady. We had Normandy 
pippins. Of course I suspected that some- 
thing was up, and when Alison came back, 
two days later, crying and laughing both 
together, I was quite certain. Well, I 
listened, and I made out They'd found 
out where Alison's mother was buried, and 
taken her to see the grave. That was why 
she was crying. The reason why she 
laughed was because Gilbert Yorke had 
begun the kissing all over again. However, 
as Alison wouldn't wait for me, I can't 
object. There's a mighty lot of kissing 
going on now, down at the House. The 
old lady and Alison are at it all the morn- 
ing, with a — *' Oh, my dear ! how glad I 
am !" and " Oh, auntie ! how happy I am !" 
And in the afternoon it's Aunt Rachel's 
turn ; I shouldn't care much about kissing 
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Aunt Rachel myself, but girls will kiss 
anything/ 

' Aunt Rachel ?' 

Anthony Hamblin began to feel in a 
dream. 

'Why, of course, Miss Nethersole. It's 
raining uncles and aunts. Do be quiet, and 
don't interrupt ; time's getting very short.^ 
The boy considered a minute — * Oh ! about 
the kissing. Aunl Rachel meets Alison 
and takes her hand gingerly, as if she was 
something that must be handled, for fear of 
breaking, like a Richmond maid-of-honour. 
" My niece," she says^ — that's all — and 
kisses her on the forehead. In the evening^ 
Gilbert arrives, and Alison and he go intc^ 
the garden and kiss each other in the con- 
servatories. I know where I can stand 
and see them, and they don't know. Then 
they come back and pretend they haven't 
had their arms round each other. And to 
think of the way that girl used to pound 
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away about truth and fibs, when I was a 
boy !' 

' I suppose/ said Anthony, presently,. 
* that we shall get something coherent in 
time/ 

' It's coming,' replied Nick ; ' where shall 
I begin ? After the Bournemouth expedi- 
tion, letters and telegrams came thick 
from Gilbert, and Alison carried on in a 
most agitating way. Meals went anyhow. 
Several times I had to order the pudding 
myself. We knew she'd got a new aunt, 
and we made as much fuss over her as 

if it was a new baby. 

*.Very good. Gilbert came back, and 
there was-a tremendous talking. It was then 
that kissing set in with such vigour. And 
one evening I heard him tell Alison that he 
had kept back part of the story, and would 
tell her afterwards. He has told her, I 
suppose, by this time, for I left him on his 
way to Clapham Common — in a hansom 
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cab, if you please ! I've got to travel on 
the knife-board. The day after, he came 
back ; it was in the evening. Alison was 
playing, and Gilbert was sitting by her 
whispering soft things in her ear : my 
mother was asleep : I was beginning one 
of those exercises, " The letters which I 
have received. The letters which my 
cousin (feminine) says she has burned " — 
you know — when the door opened, and a 
lady appeared. She just marched in, with- 
out being announced. She was in black, 
and she had a black bag with her — a lady 
with sharp chin, and a mouth that looked 
a little bit like the useful end of a pair of 
scissors. She set eyes on me first, and 
stared. It isn't manners, but I don't mind 
it much, because it isn't every day that 
people get a chance of seeing an Albino. 
So I nodded to encourage her, and then 
she looked at the old lady, who was fast 
asleep with her mouth open ; then she saw 
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Alison, who rose to meet her. " You are 
Alison Hamblin ?" she asked ; " you are 
more like your uncle than your father. I 
am your aunt, Rachel Nethersole. Let us 
try to be friends/' Then kissing set in^ 
and I was introduced, and Gilbert did a lot 
of talking/ 

* Poor Alison/ said Anthony, hoarsely. 

The boy was glad to see these signs of 
emotion, and turned his head. 

' You see, uncle, Miss Nethersole didn't 
know everything. You and I know better 
than that/ 

'How do you know ? What do you 
know ?' 

' I know now as much as you do,* 
replied the boy. * I wish I had known 
it five months ago. You and your writing- 
mastering !' 

' Does anybody else know ?' 

'We all know everything— except that 
one thing that you and I know. And 
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you've got to tell that to-night Let me 
go on. 

' Miss Nethersole agreed to stay, and 
they fetched in her things. Presently we 
had something hot — a kidney it was — for 
supper. I needed it. Evenings like that 
tell upon the strongest man. Three women 
to be comforted all at once is a large order.' 

Nicolas shook his white locks en 
j>hilosophey and went on : 

' After supper — Aunt Rachel did pretty 
well with the kidneys, but I had to lead the 
way, as usual — we all sat round, while Alison 
held her new relation's hand — you know 
their silly way — and we began to talk 
about you. The new aunt does not like 
you, uncle, and I saw her make faces while 
Alison and the old lady went on about your 
having been such a good man. I crammed 
my handkerchief in my mouth. O Jiminy ! 

* That was yesterday. And as if there 
wasn't enough to tell you, something else 
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more important still happened to-day. 
Now then, listen with all your might. As 
it was a half-holiday I came up to towi^ 
after dinner, to see what news there was in 
the City. Mighty little doing, as I found out 
from a little conversation with the senior 
clerks. However, as I was coming on to 
see you, I thought I would just drop in 
and look at your old room. Nobody has 
ever used it ; your name is on the door ; 
the furniture is untouched ; there's your old 
blotting-pad, covered all over with heads 
in ink, in front of your own old chair. And 
there's the cabinet with the glass doors ; I 
always wondered what you kept in that 
cabinet, uncle. Once I thought it was piles 
of money ; then I thought it must be 
skeletons; then I thought very likely it 
was specimens of indigo. Well, to make 
quite sure, I opened the doors and found 
what it is you do keep there. Fie, uncle ! 
I thought better of you. A decanter full 
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of sherry and a couple of glasses ! also a 
box of cigars, and half a dozen boxes of 
cigarettes. Call that business? When I 
had satisfied myself upon that point, I went 
and sat down in your chair, just to feel 
what it was like to be a rich man ; and then 
I made myself a little speech, nobody being 
there to hear. I was getting along first- 
rate, thinking what a clever sort of a man 
I was going to turn out, when I heard foot- 
steps, and as I didn't wish to be caught, 
and look as much like a fool as it is possible 
for this young man to look, I nipped 
behind your old screen — you remember it, 
uncle — and sat down and listened. Mean, 
wasn't it ? Wait till you hear what I found 
out, then you will jump for joy — ^and — oh \ 
Jerusalem ! 

* There was Mr. Augustus first, and then 
Mr. William — he's had his wig put into 
black on your account — and then Mr. 
Billiter. Last came Gilbert Yorke, looking 
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mighty important. A regular procesh, 
only they didn't sing a hymn. While they 
were disposing themselves in attitudes 
round the table like head-masters before a 
caning, or like ambassadors and pleni- 
potentates at least, in marches Uncle 
Stephen.' 

* What did they want with him ?' 
' Now, uncle, do not interrupt. That 
spoils every man's style. Caesar, when he 
was writing his Commentaries for the Third 
Form, would never allow any interruption ; 
nor would Cornelius Nepos when he ham- 
mered out his biographies for the Second. 
Mr. Augustus it was who went for him. 
" It's all found out,'' he says ; " there was 
never any marriage, and you are the heir 
to the whole estate!" ** Oh my gum 1" said 
Uncle Stephen, turning very red ; " then I 
suppose you are all going to apologise, are 
you ?" " Devil a bit," said Mr. Augustus. 
Are you interested now, uncle ?* 
VOL. III. 62 
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* Go on, boy — go on.' 

Anthony Hamblin was pacing the little 
room, showing every sign of agitation. 

* Then Uncle Stephen looked surprised. 
" You hardened villain !*' says your cousin, 
looking like a judge on the bench, " there 
was no marriage of your brother, but there 
was of yourself. And who was your wife ? 
and where is your daughter ?" " What 
daughter ?" says Stephen. " Alison," says 
Augustus. Well, Stephen was a bit 
staggered at that, as you may suppose. 
'* And don't you think," says Augustus, 
" that we are going to sit down quietly 
and see you chuck the money. Quite 
the other' way about and contrariwise. 
You've got to give it up, and go away on 
a pound a week for the rest of your life." 
** Am I ?" says Stephen. " You are," 
says Augustus. ** Don't you wish you may 
get it ?" says Stephen. " I do," says 
Augustus, " or else ^" " Else what ?" 
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says Stephen. ** Else," says Augustus, 
*' we shall have to remind you of six little 
bits of paper bearing a dead woman's 
signature. Her sister will prosecute for 
forgery — for-ge-ry, Stephen ; and it means 
fourteen years' quod, with skilly and cold 
water. How will you like that, Cousin 
Stephen T Then they all chimed in, like 
a chorus in a play, " How will you like 
that, Cousin Stephen ?" I thought of join- 
ing in myself, but didn't Stephen took it 
quite comfortably. He's a desperate wicked 
chap, that Stephen. Fancy going about 
with six forgeries on your conscience — a 
most awful wicked chap. He never said he 
was sorry : never said he wished he hadn't 
done it — not at all. ,He only growled ; 
and then he said something about going 
abroad on a pension ; and then he put on 
his hat and walked out of the room.' 

* I s it possible ?' 

* So now you see. You ran away : you 

62 — 2 
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left me, your little comforts, and your home, 

in order to save Alison from finding that her 
father wasn't you at all, but the other 
fellow, and from learning what a desperate 
bad lot he is. And now, she will learn it 
all, and there will be the most terrific row 
that ever was heard of. Stephen Hamblin 
will very likely be charged with forgery — 
that's a very pretty thing to happen in the 
family — and Alison Hamblin will learn that 
he is her father. That's what has been 
brought about by your running away, to say 
nothing of the awful expense in crape.' 
Anthony stood irresolute. 

* What shall I do ?' he cried. * The very 
worst has come to pass — the very thing- 
that most I dreaded. I thought to avert 
this blow. I thought that my own death 
would do it. I thought that sorrow was 
better than disgrace ; and Alison has had the 
sorrow, and now will have the disgrace/ 

* She need not if you will return, because 
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then Uncle Stephen will be coopered, and 
Aunt Rachel can be squared. You can 
stop the prosecution. Come, Uncle 
Anthony ; they won't mind your boots/ 

* It isn't the boots I am thinking of/ said 
Anthony, gravely. 

* Is it the feeling that you will look such 
an ass ?' asked the boy with ready sym- 
pathy. ' No one could look a bigger 
donkey — that's true — if he was to try with 
all his might. But never mind that ; the 
servants are all in mourning still — ho ! ho ! 
— ^and the old lady's got a new cap trimmed 
with crape home yesterday — ho ! ho ! — 
and there's the black band round my hat — 
ho ! ho ! ho ! — and there's the tablet in the 
church — ho ! ho ! ho ! ho 1 What a game 
it will be 1 You'll have to pay the bill for 
everything but your own funeral. I wish 
we could hire a mourning coach for us to go 
home in — I wonder if my pocket-money 
would run to it/ 
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The boy, who was half hysterical by this 
time, broke into inextinguishable laughter, 
which naturally led to choking and to tears. 

* Come, Uncle Anthony.' He wiped his 
eyes, and put his uncle's hat on for him. 

* What a shocking bad hat !' He took him 
by the hand, and led him unresisting into 
the street. ' IVe got three shillings in my 
pocket, that will take us to Clapham 
Common. We will walk up to the door. 
I will smuggle you into the study. Then I 

will go away and bring you ' H is voice 

broke again into a sob. * Poor Alison !' he 
cried ; then he brushed away his tears. 

* First thing you must do, is to put on a 
pair of new boots. Any other man but 
myself would be ashamed to be seen walk- 
ing in company with such beasts of boots. 
I always used to keep you respectable 
in the old time, and I mean to again, re- 
member that.' 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 

HOW YOUNG NICK ACHIEVED GREATNESS. 

When Stephen Hamblin saw his daughter 
fairly out of the room, and got through 
those manifestations of joy of which we 
have spoken, he began, once more, to re- 
consider everything. Now the message 
which Miss Nethersole sent him by means 
of his daughter was nothing short of an 
Evangel, a Blessed Gospel, to him. It 
relieved him, at one stroke, of all anxiety 
on the one side where his armour was 
weak ; and even while he thought of the 
opportuneness of this truly Christian 
message, a way occurred to him by which 
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he might, even without it, face the world and 
challenge his enemies to do their worst. 

* Augustus and the crew,' he thought, 
* rejoiced to have that trump card in 
reserve. They knew that I did not 
suspect its existence, and was not prepared 
to answer it. They played it fairly well, 
considering. But not so well — no, not so 
well as I mean to play my trump card, 
presently. It is not only forgiveness, but 
justification.' 

This message of Rachel's, too, showed 
him how wrong he had been in his treat- 
ment of Alison. He should not have met 
her approaches with coldness : he should 
not have received her timid advances with 
a snub : he should have welcomed her : held 
out his arms : tried, at least, to kiss her: and, 
without.a murmur, should have submitted to 
any endearments which the girl might offer. 
To be sure, the style and title of daughter 
no more commanded his affection than that 
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of niece : his heart which had long since 
ceased to feel any warmth towards Alison's 
mother, by no means leaped up at the 
meeting with Dora's daughter. Quite the 
reverse. He felt that the whole thing was 
a gine; he would very much have preferred 
Alison to have continued Anthony's 
daughter. 

You cannot, however, by wishing, reverse 
the current of affairs. That is an axiom 
in the First Book of Fate ; and the wise 
man makes the best of materials in his 
hands. The materials in Stephen's hands 
were a girl ready to acknowledge him as 
her father, and do her best to enact the 
part of Christian daughter ; a sister-in-law 
who had been deeply wronged, and who, 
for the sake of that daughter, was ready to 
forgive and forget the past : a little knot of 
conspirators, eager to get rid of him, to 
push him off the scene, to land him, once 
and for all, across the Channel. 
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Very good : but one thing they had for- 
gotten. Not only did Miss Nethersole 
forgive, which they either did not know or 
took care not to mention, but in striking at 
him they would strike at Alison. Yes, and 
at themselves; at the family name, at every- 
thing held dear by the Hamblins. 

The more he turned the matter over in 
his mind, the more he became convinced 
that to strike the flag at once was impolitic 
and — still more — useless. A change of 
front was not only possible, but advisable. 

* Why,' asked this just man, * should I 
abandon what is mine because they 
threaten ? What can they do ? What can 
they prove ? Would they dare to try it ? 
And since the woman sends me that 
message, why there is nothing more to be 
feared. I will stay.' 

After dinner he thought the thing 
over again, and became so convinced that 
his best course was to take advantage of 
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Rachel Nethersole's forgiving disposition, 
that he sent for a cab and drove to Clap- 
ham, to ' my own place,' he said to himself. 

* 

* And I dare say/ he continued, being now 
very cheerful over the new prospects, * I 
dare say that the time will come when I 
may endure the girl's affectionate ways as 
Anthony used to. Pretend to like them, 
too. It's awkward becoming a father when 
you least expect it. A grown-up girl, too, 
with a temper of her own, one with whom 
you have had rows ; it is a very embarrass- 
ing position, and requires a great deal of 
presence of mind. This afternoon I was a 
fool. I've been a fool all day, I think. 
Things came upon me too unexpectedly. 
A man can't stand a big fortune, and a 
grown-up daughter, and threatenings of 
criminal proceedings all at once. How- 
ever, I have cooled down, and shall play 
my next card very much better, as my dear 
friends and cousins will shortly discover.' 
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It was somewhat unfortunate that he 
chose that evening to carry out his purpose, 

because it was the time which the partners, 

« 

accompanied by Mr. Billiter, had chosen 
for their family council. 

Gilbert Yorke, Alderney Codd, Mrs, 
Cridland, and Miss Nethersole all assisted 
on this occasion, the importance of which was 
realised by no one so much as by Alder- 
ney Codd. The fur coat was necessarily 
discarded owing to the return of summer, 
but its place was worthily taken by broad- 
cloth of the best and newest, while the 
condition of wristbands, front, and collar 
showed what an excellent thing a little 
steady occupation is for a man. True, his 
work was over; there was no more em- 
ployment for him in rummaging among 
registers : but he had not yet realised that 
the suspension of work meant cessation 
of income. At present he was entirely 
filled with a sort of holy joy on account of 
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Anthony's rehabilitation, and he had 
thought of a beautiful verse from Horace 
which he intended to quote as soon as he 
could find an opportunity. It was not 
entirely novel, but then Alderney's scholar- 
ship was not entirely fresh — over-ripe, 
perhaps. The effort to lug in the lines 
somehow proved unsuccessful for the first 
half-hour or so, during which Augustus 
was explaining the new position of affairs, 
how Stephen had resolved on leaving his 
daughter in undisputed possession — taking 
only an annuity out of the estate. These 
dry details gave no opportunity for Hora- 
tian sentiment. 

Augustus Hamblin took the opportunity 
of reminding Alison — this was a precau- 
tionary measure, in case she should allow 
herself to fall in love, so to speak, with 
her father, and then find out about the 
receipts, and be humiliated — that the dis- 
covery of her parent need not lead to any 
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alteration in her own feelings concerning; 
him, because he was going away for good. 
The observance of the fifth commandment, 
he explained, binding upon all Christians, 
would in her case be effected by the pious 
memory of the man who had stood in loco 
parentis, in the place of a parent to her. 
Here Alderney thought he saw his chance 
and struck in, ' Quis desiderzOj but was in- 
terrupted by a gesture from his cousin, who 
went on to set forth that in her real father 
Alison had before her an example which 
her friends would not advise her to follow, 
and although filial piety would not dwell 
upon his faults, it was impossible to hide 
them altogether; and, in fact, it had 
always been a thorn in the side of the 
family generally, that this member of it had 
turned out so ill. 

* Things being so/ Augustus concluded, 
' we could not but feel that for you and your 
fortune, to be at the mercy of a man who 
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has never shown even the most common 
prudence in money matters, would be a 
very disastrous thing. And it was with the 
greatest joy that we received from him an 
assurance that he was willing to accept an 
annuity, and not to take upon himself 
the responsibilities of paternity. In other 
words, my dear child, you will be in exactly 
the same position as if you were really 
Anthony's daughter.' 

* I have seen him,' said Alison, quietly. 
' He has told me that he does not want a 
daughter. He can never feel any affection 
for me ; it is better that we should part.' 

* Much better,' said Augustus. 

' I confess that it would be impossible 
for me to practise the same respect and 
obedience towards him as to my dear 
fath — I mean my uncle Anthony ^ 

' Always your father, Alison,' said Gil- 
bert 

* Quis desiderioy by Alderney again, 
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when the door was thrown open, and the 
new father appeared. 

He was acting elaborately ; he had 
thrown aside the dark and down look with 
which he received Alison in the afternoon ; 
he had assumed an expression of candour 
mixed with some kind of sorrowful surprise, 
as if he was thinking of the past ; his dark 
eyes were full, as if charged with repen- 
tance. 

'Alison/ he said, looking about the 
room, * I see you are with my cousins, my 
very good friends, and Mr. Billiter, my 
well-wisher from youth upwards. I have 
disturbed a family gathering. May I ask, 
my child, what poison concerning your 
father they have poured into your ears ? 
Miss Nethersole ! Is it possible ?' 

Aunt Rachel shook her head violently, 
and pushed her chair back. But Stephen 
thought of the message. 

Alison sprang to her feet, but was silent. 
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She tried to speak, but could not Gilbert 
held her hand. 

' Stephen,' cried Augustus, * what is the 
meaning of this language? You have 
already forgotten the interview of this 
morning. Must we tell your daughter all ?' 

' All that you please/ said Stephen, airily; 
* you are free to tell Alison whatever you 
like/ He took her hand and drew her 
gently from Gilbert. ' Alison, my daugh- 
ter, let me repeat your own words : " We 
have thought hard things, we have said 
hard things of each other. That was 
because we did not know the truth. Now 
we know it, let us not be separated/' 

' I was wrong this afternoon, because I 
had not yet realised what it meant to me, 
this gift of a daughter. I have thought it 
over since, and have resolved that it will 
be better for me, and for you too, if 
I renounce my scheme of living abroad, 
and instead, become your father, guardian, 

VOL. III. 63 
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and best friend. As for my former life, it 
has been, I admit, devoted to pleasure; 
that is all finished. I was then a man with- 
out ties, and therefore, to a certain extent^ 
a selfish man. Now I have you, my 
daughter, I have someone else in the 
world to live for. My brother Anthony 
acted, no doubt, for the best, but he acted 
wrongly towards me. Had I known, had 
I suspected, that you were my child, my 
course would have been different indeed ; 
perhaps it would have been as blameless 
as that of my cousin, Alderney Codd.' 

Alderney jumped in his chairand changed 
colour. It was to be hoped that Stephen 
was not going to begin revelations at this 
inconvenient time. 

' I say so much, Alison,' Stephen went 
on, while Mrs. Cridland sat clutching Miss 
Nethersoles hand in affright, and the 
partners with the old lawyer stood grouped 
together — Gilbert retained his position 
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behind Alison — * I say so much because 
you ought to know both sides. It matters 
little, now, why my cousins have become 
my enemies. You see that they are. I 
come here to-night proposing new rela- 
tions. I take blame for the things I said this 
afternoon. Forgive me, my child. Your 
father asks for his daughter s forgiveness.' 

* Oh 1' cried Alison, moved to tears by 
this speech of the p^re prodigue^ * do nol 
speak so. Do not talk of forgiveness. 
There is nothing to forgive.' 

* Together, my dear, we can face our 
enemies, and bid them do their worst.' 

He drew her to his side and laid her 
hand on his arm, in a manner as paternal 
and as tnie to nature as an amateur heavy 
father at private theatricals. 

* This is truly wonderful,' said Mr. 
BiUiter. 

' Let them do their worst,' continued 
Stephen. 

* Why, in Heaven's name ' began 

63—2 
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Augustus, but was stopped by Stephen, 
who went on without taking the least 
notice of him. 

* Miss Nethersole/ he said, * I owe to 
you an explanation of a very important 
kind. I have read to-day the journal of 
my late wife, with feelings of the deepest 
sorrow. My neglect was not wilful, but 
accidental ; the reduction of my wife's 
allowance was due to a heavy pecuniary 
loss : our separation was by mutual con- 
sent : I never received any letters from her 
at all. I concluded that she had carried her 
threat into execution and left me. When 
I had my remittances returned from Lul- 
worth, I concluded that she had gone away 
from me altogether.' 

' But, man,' said Rachel Nethersole, puz- 
zled with this glib show of explanation,* you 
went on drawing her allowance from me.' 

' I did,* said Stephen, frankly — ' I did ; 
and the hardest, the most cruel, the most 
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unjust accusation ever made against any 
man was made against me this morning by 
my own cousin. Alison, you shall hear it, 
unless, indeed, they have already told you/ 

* What we have spared your daughter/ 
said Augustus, solemnly, * you, too, would 
do well to spare her.' 

* Spare her !' Stephen repeated. * It 
was out of no consideration for me. 
Rachel Nethersole, I drew that hundred 
and fifty pounds a year for six years after 
my wife's death. She could not, poor 
thing, receive any of it. But how was I 
to know that ? Who told me of her death ? 
What did I know ?' 

* This is truly wonderful !' said Mr. 
Billiter again. 

' * Dora, before we parted to meet no 
more, signed a number of receipts. It was 
understood that she was not to be troubled 
in the matter. I heard no more. I went 
on presenting the receipts. I drew the 
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money. That money, Rachel Nethersole 
has been strictlyand honourably laid up ever 
since, to be returned to you when occasion 
should serve. I first laid it up for Dora, 
but, after six years, I heard from Anthony 
that she was dead, and then resolved to 
hand it over to you. But my life has been, 
as I said before, a selfish one. The money 
was there, but the occasion never came. 
At the same time, Rachel, I thank you 
most heartily for the message of forgive- 
ness sent me by Alison. Although there 
was nothing to forgive, I accept the mes- 
sage as a token of goodwill.' 

Rachel stared at him, as one dumb- 
founded. 

* Am I,' she asked, ' out of my senses ? 
Is this true ?' 

Mr. Billiter laughed in his hard, dry way. 

* Quite as true, madam,' he said, * as any 
other of the statements you have heard. 
Pray go on, Stephen.' 
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* No ; I shall not go on. I have said 
all I had to say to Alison, my daughter, 
and to Miss Nethersole, my sister-in-law. 
To them explanations were due. To you, 
my cousins, and to you, lawyer of the 
Devil, I have nothing to say except that, 
as this is my house, you will best please me, 
its owner, by getting out of it at once/ 

The position was ludicrous. They who 
had come* to tell Alison gently how her 
father, having been such a very bad speci- 
mens of father or citizen, had acquiesced 
in their proposal and was going to the 
Continent for life, never again to trouble 
anybody, stood looking at each other 
foolishly, the tables turned upon them. 
They were quite powerless. The master of 
the situation was Stephen. He was quite 
<:ertainly the heir to the great estate : 
everything, including his daughter, was his, 
and in his power. The difficulty about the 
Letters of Administration could not any 
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longer stand in his way : the crime was 
forgiven for the daughter's sake : and what^ 
in Heaven's name, would be the end of the 
great Hamblin estate, grown up and in- 
creased through so many generations^ 
developed by patient industry and care- 
fulness to its present goodly proportions^ 
fallen into the hands of a profligate, a black 
sheep, a prodigal son, who would waste^ 
dissipate, lavish, squander, and scatter in a 
few years what it had cost so many ta 
produce ? 

* It is a sad pity,' said Mr. BlUiter, speak- 
ing the thoughts of all. 

'Stephen,' said Alderney, 'if you are 
really going to take over the whole estate 
for yourself ' 

' I certainly am,' Stephen replied with a 
short laugh. 

* Then there are one or two things that 
you must do. As a man of honour and 
generosity, you must do them. There is 
Flora Cridland, for instance ; you must 
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continue to behave towards her as Anthony 
did.' 

* Go on, Alderney.' 

* Here is Gilbert Yorke, engaged to 
Alison.' 

' Go on.' 

His face expressed no generous deter- 
mination to do anything at all. 

' Well/ said Alderney, his nose becoming 
suffused with a pretty blush, ' if you cannot 
understand what you have to do, I cannot 
tell you.' 

* I know what you mean. I am to con- 
tinue to give my cousin, Flora Cridland, a 
lavish allowance for doing nothing. Flora^ 
you know my sentiments. I am to take,, 
with my daughter, all the hangers on and 
lovers who may have hoped to catch an 
heiress. Mr. Yorke, at some future time 
you may have an interview with me, ia 
order to explain your pretensions. Lastly, 
Alderney, I am to lend you as much money 
as Anthony did, am I ?' 
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* I was not thinking of myself/ said 
Aldemey meekly. * I only thought, as the 
poet says : " Suave est ex magno tollere 
-acervo'' It is delightful to help yourself 
from a big pile. However * 

But Alison broke away from her father's 
arm, and caught the protective hands of 
Gilbert. 

* No,* she said, with brightening eyes, 
^ Gilbert will not need to ask your permis- 
sion ; he has my promise. And he had the 
encouragement of my — my uncle Anthony/ 

* Right, girl/ said Rachel Nethersole; 
^ you are right. If he turns you out, you 
shall come to me.' She too crossed over to 
her niece, and a pretty group was formed of 
Alison in the middle, Gilbert at her right, 
and Rachel at her left. 

Stephen's face darkened : but he forced 
himself to be genial. 

* Well,' he said, with a smile, * one can- 
not expect daughters like mine to become 
obedient in a mon^ent. Marry whom you 
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please, Alison. Your husband, however, 
must look to please me before any settle- 
ments are arranged. Rachel Nethersole, 
I am sorry to see that your usual common- 
sense has failed you on this occasion.' 

Rachel shook her head. She mistrusted 
the man by instinct. 

* If I could believe you,' she murmured : 
' if only I could believe you ' 

There happened, then, a strange sound 
in the hall outside — shuffling steps — ^a 
woman's shriek — the voice of young Nick, 
shrill and strident, ordering unknown per- 
sons to be silent ; in fact, they were William 
the under-gardener, and Phoebe the under- 
housemaid, and he was entering the house 
with his captive when they rushed up the 
steps and Phoebe screamed, thinking in the 
twilight of the June night that she was 
looking upon the face of a ghost 

'Silence, all of you !' cried young Nick, 
•excitedly, trying not to speak too loud ; 
^ you chattering, clattering, jabbering bundle 
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of rags, hold your confounded tongue ! 
Take her away, William, stop her mouth 
with the handle of the spade — choke her, 
if you can. Now, then/ 

They hardly noticed the noise in the 
study. It happened just when Miss 
Nethersole was expressing her doubts as to 
Stephen's perfect veracity. Everybody was 
discomfited. Mrs. Cridland was miserably 
wiping her eyes, thinking of the days of 
fatness, gone for ever: Miss Nethersole 
was uncomfortably suspicious that the man 
had not told her anything like the truth : 
the two partners were silent and abashed — 
they felt like conspirators who had been 
found out : Gilbert was hot and angry, yet 
for Alison's sake he was keeping control 
of his temper. Stephen himself was un- 
comfortable, trying to devise some method 
of restoring confidence, cursing Alderney 
for forcing his hand. Alderney was ready 
to sit down and cry : Mr. Billiter was ap* 
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parently saying to himself for the third 
time : 

' This is truly wonderful !* 

And then Alison broke from Gilbert and 
Rachel, and, standing like a startled deer, 
cried : 

' I hear a step — I hear a step/ And for 
a moment she stood with her hands out- 
spread, listening. 

Stephen took no notice of his daughter's 

extraordinary gesture. He addressed him- 
self to Rachel, having his back to the door, 
' I repeat, Rachel,' he said, * that you 

have nothing to suspect or to disbelieve. 
I did not know for six years and more of 

the death of my wife ' 

He did not hear the door open behind 
him : he hardly observed how Alison, with 
panting breast and parted lips, sprang past 
him : he did not hear the cry of astonish- 
ment from all, but he felt his dead brother's 
hand upon his shoulder : he turned and 
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met his dead brother face to face, and he 
heard him say : * Stephen, that is not true ; 
you knew it a week after her death/ 

All the pretence went out of him : all 
the confidence: all the boastfulness ; he 
shrunk together : his cheek became pallid : 
his shoulders fell and were round : his 
features became mean : he trembled. 

' Go/ said Anthony, pointing to the 
door — * go ! I know all that you have done 
and said — go ; let me never see you more, 
lest I forget the promise which I made by 
the deathbed of our mother.' 

Stephen passed through them all without 
a word. 

In the general confusion, no one noticed 
Alderney. 

He waited a moment and then crept 
furtively out, and caught Stephen at the 
door. 

* Courage,' he said ; * Anthony will come 
round. All is not yet lost.' 

* You stand by a fallen friend, Alderney ?' 
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said Stephen, bitterly. ' Nay, man, go back 
and get what you can. I am ruined.* 

' Dives eram dudum^ replied the Fellow 
of the College. * Once I was rich. 
Fecerunt me tria nudum — three things 
made me naked : Alea^ vina^ Venus. You 
are no worse off, Stephen, than you were.' 

As Stephen walked rapidly away across 
the common, it was some consolation to 
think that at this, the darkest moment of 
his life, he could reckon on the friendship 
of one nian in the world — and on the 
promise made at a deathbed by another. 
As for the game — he had played for a high 
stake — he stood to win by long odds — and 
he lost. 

' Oh, my dear ! my dear T cried Alison, 

forgetting her father altogether, as she 

clung to Anthony, and kissed him a 

thousand times. ' Oh, my dear ! I said 

you would come back to me some time — 

somehow. I said you would come back.* 
* * * ^ * 
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Ten minutes later, when the confusion 
was over, young Nick touched his uncle on 
the arm, and whispered : 

' It's all right about that desk in the 
office, of course ? Very good. And now 
if I was you, I would sneak upstairs and 
change my boots, and put on another coat. 
rU amuse Alison while you are gone. . . . 
, . Old lady,' he stood in the full light of 
the gas, with his right hand modestly 
thrust into his bosom, and his left hand on 
his thigh — * Old lady, and everybody here 
present, I give notice that I am about to 
change my name. Henceforth I mean to 
be known as Nicolas Cridland-Hamblin, 
Esquire, about to become, as soon as I 
leave school, a clerk in the firm of Anthony 
Hamblin and Company, Indigo Merchants, 
Great St. Simon Apostle, City/ 

THE END. 
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tions in modern literature. We think that the reader will go far before he meets with a 
book which will so well repay perusal, whether from its literary merit, its quaint fancies, 
or the genial and pleasant vein which runs from the first page to the last."— TAe Hour. 

" * When the Ship Comes Home ' is a charming story graphically told." — The Echo, 

" The authors of * Ready-money Mortiboy ' have added another triumph to their well 
earned fame. Take up 'When the Ship Comes Home ' and it is morally impossible to put 
it down again until you have read it to the end."— Whitehall Review, 

"The story is altogether so good, that what the ship brought 'Home* will be enjoyed 
by many thousand families."— iWwf of the World. 

" Remarkable for the spirit of its dialogue and the interest of its pretty tXxxrf!* — 
Standard. 

" The story is original and well worked out, and so e<;sentially dramatic that it is not 
surprising that the authors have already announced they are preparing it for the stage." 
Morning Advertiser, 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON 

"THIS SON OF VULCAN." 

"The b«st novel is that wherein the normal conditions of human life are wrought into 
natural but interesting circumstances, not one where you have to be assured beforehand 
that such and such tJiines did really happen, and that the work is so far faithful— that 
is, photographic rather than creative, and odd rather than natural Of Jack Armstrong, 
this poor little ' Son of Vulcan,' whose birth cost his mother her life, and whose father 
was lying a heap of smouldering ashes, having set fire to his house while drunk, just at 
the moment when he was bom, we can only say that he is a very comely picture of the 
ideal young man, strong and tender, manly^ and honest. His conduct with Mrs. 
Merrion, however, writes him down a companion of Dogberry on this side ; but he 
makes amends for his folly by his goodness ; and, after all, even the best young men are 
mostly fools in the hands of clever and unscrupulous women, handsome and their seniors. 
Myles Cuolahan, too, is good, but a more composite, and therefore less harmonious 
character than Jack. In spite of its inequalities, much of the work in ' This Son of Vul- 
can ' is very good." — Saturday Review. 

"The love of the youne people, interrupted with due difficulties, the discovery of 
the villainy of Ba^liss, and recovery ^the rightful heir of his property, follow in due 
coiu^e. Everythmg turns out well. The authors are kind-hearted, smd do not punish 
even their greatest villains with that severity which the law of fiction, according to 
certain critics, demands, but deal with them in a more amiable spirit and with a large 
liberality. Jack and Norah are rewarded for their virtues by all the pleasant things 
which life can bestow— fortune, love, happiness. There is force and vigour in these 
sketches. The scenes represented, though melodramatic and glaring, are dashed off 
with happy impetuosity. The authors have a graphic power of description, and sufficient 
artistic skill to group well their incidents and characters— for the most part studied from 
nature, evidently."— i»«//J/«// Gazette. 

" There is plenty of matter in this story, of incident and of character. It can hardly 
be said that there is a plot, if this means any complication which even pretends to baffle 
or surprise the reader. But there is a story, and it is sufficiently interesting. The 
characters are vigorously drawn. Paul Bayliss and Myles Cuolahan are both well 
drawn. So is * Cardiff Jack.' The story of his ending is a curious psychological and 
physiological study, which looks like reality." — S^ctator. 

" Not a little of the popularity which the authors of * Ready-money Mortiboy ' have 
obtained as novelists may oe attributed to the reality of the actors in the stirring scenes 
conjured up by them. In their story of * This Son of Vulcan ' there is not a single cha- 
racter who might not have been drawn from life. ' Thb Son of Vulcan ' is unquestionably 
a well-told tale." — Illustrated London News. 

*' ' This Son of Vulcan ' is a work that will be read and will outlive a season. As we 
have said, the story is admirably constructed. The characters are not puppets, but 
true presentments of mankind. Some of the scenes display great dramatic power. Ii is, 
perhaps, rather ungenerous to be critical, for we have read * This- Son of Vulcan ' with 
pleasure, and we recommend it as a clever and fascinating novel, worthy of the reputation 
of the authors of ' Ready-money Mortiboy.'" — Figaro. 

"We regpret that we can linger no longer over this interesting story. Its merit is 
exceptional.^ It is rich in exciting incident, without being sensational; tender and 
pathetic at times, without becoming sentimental ; true, and sometimes almost too true, to 
nature, and well and graphically written. We trust that we have said enough to en- 
courage readers to jud^e of it for themselves, and we think that few who can appreciate a 
thoroughly sound and interesting novel will quarrel with the opinion we have expressed." 
— The Hour. 

" There is true tragic terror, which reminds the reader of some of the most powerful 
passages of Victor Hugo, in the description of Cardiff Jack tying little Armstrong to 
the wreck of an old barge, and sitting down on the shore opposite with a pine in his 
mouth to watch the tide coming in and gradually drownine his victim. That our 
readers' feelings may not be too much harrowed, we may as well tell them that the mis- 
creant fell asleep before the waters rose to the poor boy's chin, and that long before he 
awoke the old barge drifled out to sea, where Jack Armstrong was rescued by a fishing 
boat The writers of ' This Son of Vulcan ' have won, and justly won, a high position in 
the world of letters."— >S'/a>MC«r</. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON 

"MY LITTLE GIRL." 

'' The principle of co-operation seems to be extending itself to every branch of life. 
Scientific research has long been indebted to it, and now our novelbts are making the 
experiment of its use. The authors of ' Ready-money Mortiboy ' have, we think^ reason 
to oe satisfied with the result. ... A joint capital of experience of life, the friction of 
separate modes of thinking, with the advantage of mutual criticism, and something of 
conversational emulation, should have much influence in maintaining die authors' energy, 
and eliminating those lapses into weakness from which the single muse is seldom abso- 



lutely exempt. ... In spite of their lamentations over an ungrateful 



)ublic, they are 



a school of laughing philosophers, and whether querulous or triumphant, fully appreciate 
the humour as well as the drawbacks of the world. The story of the * little girl, so inno- 
cently led from innocence, sad as it is^ and told with full stress upon its darker features, 
is in their hands relieved from everything that is morbid, by the quaint nalveti of her 
simple nature, bjr the unsullied chastity of her mind, by her restoration to happiness and 
honour when united to her excellent and adored, though elderly^ Bohemian guide ; so 
that on closing the book our thoughts revert exclusively to the bnght and good side of 
the liKX-yxt^y —Athenaum. 

"A clever, interesting, brilliantly written, and, as regards details, very life-like story." 
"Poll Mall Gazette. 

"This novel maintains the high standard of the authors' former work. The plot is 
original as might be expected, and mainly hinges upon a very singular misunderstanding. 
The characters are well worthy of a closer acquaintance, and the various vicissitudes of 
their history and that of ' My Little Girl ' form one of the most attractive stories that have 
appeared this season."— £jiram/M#r. 

" Let it be understood at once, that we unhesitatingly recommend this charming little 
book. It is by turns fantastic, improbable, sentimental, occasionalljr insipid, too often even 
disagreeable, and ^ret it is undeniably interesting. But that is not its only, nor nearly its 
greatest charm ; it abounds in quaint humour, in beautiful little tender passages, 
and in exquisite bits of description. . . . passages that have most struck us by origin- 
ality, beauty, or humour. . . . We are free to admire the delightful creation of these 
imaginative authors' fancies. Venn and Laura are as delightful as are the descriptions of 
them. . . . Indeed, the charm of the book lies in the contemplation of Mr. Venn and 
Laura, and in the many little passages of which we spoke at the beginning of the notice. 
We must content ourselves -with only a few of these, and must leave unnoticed the 
opinions on various subjects which are incidentally thrown out, with many of which — 
especially those on woman's mission we heartily agree." — Spectator. 

" * My Little Girl ' will certainly not diminish the reputation acquired hy its authors 
from their previous fictions. The plot is good, thoroughly exciting the interest of the 
reader, without the aid of anything extravagant or ' sensational.' The incidents are well 
managed, the characters admirably drawn and well contrasted, and the style excellenL 
In descriptive writing the authors are especially successful." — Daily Telegraph. 

"An English novel by two authors, working conjointly, is a phenomenon of rare oc 
currence, and deserves notice, if only on that account. ^ But the book before us needs no 
such recommendation ; as, for vigour, conception, brightness, freshness of style, and 
general originality, it altogether stands apart from and above the ordinary run of recent 
fiction. The story is a good one, because the authors have spent both time and real care 
on the elaboration of the plot, on the characters which figure in the little drama, and on 
every page of dialogue, which flows and sparkles to the very last. We are not quite sure, . 
indeed, that the dialogue is not here and there slightly too clever and epigrammatic for 
the ordinary mortals who carry on, as it were, the business of life. But this is a fault, if 
fault it be, of so pleasant and so rare a nature, that every discoverer will most gladly condone 
it. If space permitted, we might easily quote a score of passag;es in proof of the authors' 
varied and many talents, passages of picturesque, happy description of men and manners, 
scenery, and incident ; of witty dialogue, and clever chaff, of poetic grace, force, and 
beauty, as well as of keen, wise moralizing. But this not being possible, we must be 
content to refer our readers for these and many other pleasant merits to the book itself. 
. . . . There is no need to wish such a tale success, for it must at once secure a wide 
popularity. "—6'/<x«</tfn^ 
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OPINIONS OF THE PJiESS 

ON 

BY CELIA'S ARBOUR. 

** The story is a charming one, charmingly told, and combines most of those qualities 
^the blending of the pathetic and grotesque, poetic sentiment and epigrammatic ex- 
pression, wonderfully fresh description and shrewd common-sense — which have enabled 
the authors to take a front place among the novelists of the day.' — The World, 

** The merit of the hero of * By Celia's Arbour * proves that the authors of this excel- 
lent novel are as determined as the rest of their colleagues to put down the notion that 
the mens sana must needs dwell in corpore sana," — Truth, 

" The characters form a gallery of portraits such as few persons except the authors of 

* Ready-Money Mortiboy could paint so well. We will only say, therefore, that of all 
the joint authors' pleasant books we hold this to be the pleasantest and tJie best." — 
Standard, 

" The story in itself is charaaxig.*''— Morning Post, 

"The authors of * Ready-Money Mortiboy ' have produced in this their latest work a 
novel which will suffice to place them in the front rank of writers of English fiction. 

* By Celia's Arbour ' is in truth a work of a very remarkable character. It is one of 
those works which it is a grateful relief to come upon, standing, as it does, so con- 
spicuously above the dead-level of modern fiction." — Morning Advertiser, 

** Others of which we have spoken before are equally happy ; and even where the 
novel is not strong, it is fresh, while, whexever it is not wes^, it is extremely vigorous." 
— Saturday Review, 

** The novel is a good and wholesome one. Leonard, the hero, b a fine fellow, and 
Ladislas Pulaski, who tells the story, plays his difficult part very well. Celia is sweet 
and womanly. The Captain is another noble picture, which it does a reader's heart 
good to see.' —Spectator. 

*' * By Celia's Arbour ' is a stirring and well-told story, worthy of the authors of 
Ready-Money Mortiboy.'" — Figaro, 

** The characters have passed away ; but their fame will live in the bright and genial 
story which has been called after * Celia's Arbour.' " — Daily Chronicle, 

" The reader, interested as the play goes on, is pleased with the disposition of the 
dramatis persome when the curtain falls."— AVw* of the World, 

" It is a capital book, and thoroughly interesting."— y«^CK. 

*' We can scarcely pay a higher compliment to the sharers of this literary partnership 
than by saying that their work renunds us of that of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian." — 
Literary World. 

*' Much more than the ephemeral interest of too many modern novels will be found 
in the works of the authors of the celebrated ' Ready-Money Mortiboy.' The interest 
of * By Celia's Arbour' is admirably sustained."— Z/.cyrf'f Weekly Paper. 

''The story is remarkably entertaining, and its originality will leave a lasting impres- 
sion on the memory." — Court youmal, 

** There are some amusing characters in the book, such as Mrs- Pontifex, the terma- 
gant Evangelical lady, and her husband, the Rev. John, who is unable to resist her 
imperious will. A fine character, too, is Mr. Broughton, a clergyman of the old school, 
and so, in spite of faults, the novel ptoves that ' all is well that ends well.' "—Echo, 

"It is a charming idyll, replete with picturesque sketches of manners and customs, 
characters, and quaint out-of-the-way nooks in the Portsmouth of thirty years ago." — 
Man of the World, 

" Equally excellent are the comic characters. The Bramblers are Dickens-like in 
their hopefulness amidst their calamities, while the two clergymen, Pontifex and 
Broughton, are exact reproductions of the parsons of the * good old times.' It is difficult 
to repress enthusiasm in speaking of this novel, so great is the charm it exercises.^ * By 
Celia's Arbour ' is one of the most ingenious, most stimulating, and most imaginative 
works that its authors have yet supplied." — Sunday Times. 

"This novel will increase the reputation of its authors, and be welcomed by all who 
can recognize first-class literary work when they see it." —Sheffield Independent, 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON 

"WITH HARP AND CROWN." 

"As for the tale, it is a succession of brilliant tableaux : perhaps the authors might say 
in answer to this objection that they were right because it is the panorama of a life. Let 
all the excellences of the book be noted first : Great power of description— that is to say, 
a faculty for word-painting such as brin^^s the scene before the reader's eye, and this shall 
be presently proved. Intense sense of humour- and, oh I if the passaee were not a page 
or two in length that assertion should be proved also. Pathos — like Dickens when 
Dickens forgot to try to be pathetic. * With Harp and Crown * b a pure, wholesome, 
charming story, with sufficient interest to make it exciting, and containinj^ wonderfully 
lifelike and vivid pictures of modem society amongst the middle classes. Nobody who 
once begins it will lay it down until the end has been reached." — Morning Post 

*' A new novel by the clever authors of * Ready-money Mortiboy * is a genuine treat 
for the subscribers to the circulating libraries, and I can promise some very pleasant hours 
to those who order ' With Harp and Crown.' As in the previous works, there is mudi 
genuine humour and pathos ; indeed, few writers that I know are capable of produdnf^ 
such good comic writmg. Order the book by all means, without loss of time. Tt is most 
amusing.*'— 7«^.y. 

" Though there is nothing in ' With Han> and Crown ' quite so good in our opinion as 
certain scenes and chapters here and there in ' My Little Girl|' it is a more even and 
complete work as a whole, it hangs better together, and the mterest is perhaps better 
sustained. Marion Revel is a heroine who would outweigh many imperfections in a 
novel, nor in her case have we to regret that a fine conception has been marred by weak 
or clumsy execution. Her story is a very sad one ; yet sad as Marion's story is, the 
general tone and character of the book is anything but sad ; for Fred Revel, the orother, 
with his meandering search afVer some^ gentlemanly occupation befitting the head of an 
ancient French family — a search which generally conducts him into some West-End 
billiard-room— Dicky Carew, the literary hack, and, last not least, Dr. Joseph Chacomb, 
the man whose career so sweetly exemplifies the uses, not of adversity, but of prosperity, 
are all more or less comic in their way, and are drawn with a great deal of humour. Tlie 
novel is one that we have read with much pleasure, and that we can recommend with 
confidence to our readers' attention." — The Graphic. 

** The authors have contrived to combine merits popularly supposed to be incompatible, 
llieir style has mellowed since the production of tneir deservedly successful ' Ready* 
money Mortiboy.' The humour is richer and more subdued, and tempered widi a 
judicious, pleasing admixture of delicate, wholesome sentiment. To say that they have 
placed themselves indisputably at the head of living humourists— in the solid sense of the 
term— would be but poor praise ; we can, however, go much further, and maintain that 
otir authors supply with dignity the gap in current literature hitherto left by the loss of 
Thackeray and Dickens. 'With Harp and Crown' merits more than the most brilliant 
ephemeral success— namely, a permanent and honourable place in the classical literature 
of the country. We find therem liveliness of manner united with seriousness of purpose, 
keen discernment of the rottenness of society evinced without either coarseness or cyni- 
cism; and a remarkable reserve of -power."— Exanttner. 

** It is a phenomenon really worth notice that we should have in England two authors 
who work so wonderfully well together as the 'eminent hands' which have given us 
'Ready-money Mortiboy,' * My Little Girl,' and which now give us 'With Harp and 
Crown.' The freshness of imagination, the epigrammatic felicity, the novelty of thought, 
and the grateful absence of anything hackneyed or conventional in the narrative, are as 
conspicuous in 'With Harp and Crown ' as in * My Little Girl,' which, on the whole, we 

Preferred to * Ready-money Mortiboy.' Like Fred Revel, who wins immortal fame in the 
Vanco- Prussian war, Sir Joseph Chacomb, and indeed all the drav:aiis persottee/imi^xove 
with prosperity. ' My friends,' we are told, ' it is only in copybooks that people get 
punished in the material manner.' ' With Harp and Crown ' is thus for the romantically 
sympathetic reader an eminently comfortable novel. But tt is far more than this, 
Ricn in observation ^ full of knowledge of the worlds abounding in consummately cleifer 
sketches of character, it is a novel which, while it will entertain every one, luill also 
leave every one the better for having read it. From first to last it is a conscientious tu 
well as successful piece of literary workmanship. " — The Hour. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON 

"THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY." 



«' 



'The humour of the American mmer seems to have taken the place in fiction formerly 
occupied by Irish wit or Scotch quiet craftiness, iust as the Yankee with his cool 
courage and ready pistol has supplanted the Englishman on the foreign stage. The 
authors of 'The Golden Butterny' have brought him to London, and made him the 
central character of a book full of quaint conceits, startling extravagances and contrasts, 
and delightful humour. Oiir readers must seek for themselves the end of it all. ' The 
Golden Butterfly ' will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for we defy any- 
body to read it with a gloomy countenance." — The Times. 

" 'The Golden Butterfly ' is one of the liveliest novels we have lately had the pleasure 
of readine. Of course it is professedly an extravaganza rather than a picture of real 
life, }ret there is a great deal of real life contained in it. The characters are at once 
effective and original; and, although frequently they savour of caricature, there is 
little or nothing in their drawing that is false to_ nature. Such chapters as those 
where Mr. Beck recalls his journalistic experiences in the Far West, or dashes off with 
a flowing tongue an episode in the biography of his swindling countrymen whom he 
has stumbled upon in a London club, may be pronounced in their way almost inimitable. 
But there is no touch of dulness in the volumes from beginning to end, so that when we 
close them we feel personally grateful to the aMihors."—Saiurday Review. 

** That this is an exceedingly clever novel we imagine that no one who has read it, 
either as it appeared in weekly instalments in this journal, or in its collected and reprinted 
shape, is likely to deny. There is more humour and more point in it than in a score of 
the average fictions of the circulating library." — TAe World. 

"The authors have accomplished the feat of so limning their eccentric Yankee that we 
get to like him cordially, and to see him as a ruined man marry a refined En|;lish lady 
without even a sceptical shrug of the shoulders. As long as they can draw PhiUises and 
Gilead P. Becks, they will not want readers; or an adequate popularity at the circulating 
libraries, with the pecuniary reward thereto appertaining."— 7"^ Spectator. 

"The result is not a smug modem photograph in which every-day features and cos- 
tumes are reproduced with a more than Chinese servility of imitation, but a painting full 
of originality, with strong lights and bold shading, the colours not always well chosen or 
faultlessly laid on, the drawing not unfrequcntly incorrect, and yet the whole picture 
showing unmistakable signs of talent, if not of genius. Good romance writers are not too 
common among us." — The Standard. 

" The flutterings of * The Golden Butterfly ' in its progress through the World are 
probably familiar already to a good many people, and we suppose that the book may be 
called a clever book without much danger of protest from anybody. We don't think that 
any one will regret having read the book." — The Academy. 

'* The twins are perhaps the best drawn of the odd people into whose company ' The 
Golden Butterfly ' allures us, though the lines of the satire are drawn so broadly as to 
verge on caricature. Indeed, the reader is tempted at times to take the whole story as a 
burlesque. As a burlesque it is bright, clever, and amusing." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

'* The shrewd and amusing writers of ' Ready-money Mortiboy * have broken new 
ground in 'The Golden Butterfly.* They carry their readers to California, where their 
hero strikes oil by the help of his luck and a golden butterfly, given him by an Indian 
quaw." — Daily News. 

" The Golden Butterfly * is clever and vivadous, with many amusing scenes, notably 
Mr. Beck's great dinner, at which Jack introduces a number of his friends— Mr. Carlyle, 
Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Sala, Mr. Darwin, Professor Huxley, 
and Mr. Lcigh.ton."—£.X(f.ftnner. 
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OFINJONS OF THE PRESS 



ON 



THE MONKS OF THELEMA 



' The " Monks of Thelema." is to our mind the best of the novels that the .w- 
dated authors have hitherto produced. There are man v parts of it which are brUUant^ 
and everywhere there is much of life and sparkle.' — TJu Timet, 

' Surely a more droll conceit could not be met with ; indeed, the whole book is full 
of genuine fun and humour, and those who have not already met with it in its serial 
form will do well to get it speedily and enjoy for once a good hearty laugh.' — Mom^ 
ingPost, 

'By their '* Monks of Thelema " the ingenious authors of ** Ready-Money 
Mortiboy " have greatly advanced their growing rtoyxXaXion,*— Saturday Review, 

* Latter-day taction has been graced by few such productions.' — World, 

* The characters are all well drawn, and the tone of the book is uncommonly 
wholesome.' — A thenetum. 

* The " Monks of Thelema " deserves to be read and to be praised for the innu* 
merable good thuigs it contam^.'— Observer. 

* It would have been a loss to literature if this novel had been allowed to be foiv 

gotten It may justly be described as a literary extravaganza of wonderful 

cleverness.'— Examiner. 

* Sparkles with wit of the best kind from the first page to the ]aat»*'—Jlfcrmi/^ 
Advertiser, 

* A good story well to\d.*— Echo, 

* Bnght fancy and graceful humours.' — ^ohn Bull, 

* Abundant amusement.'— Z7a//y Chrontcle. 

* Messrs. Besant and Rice's novels never fail to be delightful ; and this, the last 
of their feau, is perhaps the most delightful of alL' — Vanity Fair, 

'We have to thank Messrs. Besant and Rice for another brilliant book, notcmly 
unlike their former works, but unlike anything in modem fiaion.' — Sunday Tinui, 

* A freshness and originality that are very delizhtful.' — Light, 

* Quaint, original, humorous, eminently readable.' — Week. 

* The " Monks of Thelema ' is an exceedingly wholesome jpill, brightly gilded 
and delightfully sugared. An exceptionally clever, amusing and interestmg story.'— 
Globe. 

* Another witty and humorous book from the pens of the prolific joint authors of 
some of the shrewdest and cleverest novels of the day. " The Monks of Thelema" 
in some respects is an advance upon any of the previous works of Messrs. Rice and 

Besant It is a capital novel, and, as we have ssud, a novel full of wit and 

wisdom The fun and satire are infinitely better than the fun and satire of 

most other living novelists Messrs. Besant and Rice have written one or two 

novels which we like better than " The Monks of Thelema :" but there are only a very 
few other living authors who have written one so good.' — Standard. 

' " The Monks of Thelema " will be memorable among the books of the year for 
its ingenuity and the bright sallies of fun and gaiety we meet with in pages, and can- 
not fail to be appreciated by readers who come to its flights of fancy in a sympathetic 
mood.' — Graphic. 

* Very clever and amusing writing.* — Literary World. 

*• Enlightened as to aim, and full of life and vivacity, this is, without exception, 
the most brilliant work that we have yet had from the clever pens of Messrs. Rice and 

Besant The Authors have succeeded in a degree that may have surprised 

themselves Paul Rondelet is alone a creation of such truth and magnitude as 

to deserve fame wider even than that commonly accorded the genial, clever, and 
deservedly popular authors of '* Ready-Money Moriihoy."'— Whitehall Eeview. 

* One of the best, if not absolutely the best, novel this fertile partnership have 
given to the world.' — Toronto Mail 

* Marked by no little fantastic ingenuity of conception.* — Manchester Guardians 
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OPINIONS OF THE FRESS 

UPON 

'TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY, SUCH 

A GOOD MAN! and SHEPHERDS 

ALL AND MAIDENS FAIR, 



"At the head of the Christmas stories we should be inclined to place ' Twas in Tra- 
falgar's Bay/ a story written by Messrs. Besant and Rice, the ingenious and amusing 
authors of the 'Golden Butterfly^/ the 'Monks of Thelema/ and other entertaining 
and popular works. The story is a slight one, and in no modem sense of the word 
' sensational/ but it is prettily told in a suni>le, unaffected way, and with many original 
touches of tenderness and humour, as there invariably are in aill that these clever gentle- 
men write." — Times, 

" It is satisfactory to find that the clever authors of ' Ready-Money Mortiboy ' have 
again proved highly successful. The story belongs to the class of fiction that both cheers 
and amuses ; it is written in an agreeable style ; and the incidents are sufficiently romantic 
to keep up the interest from the first page to the last." — Daily Chronicle. 

"The story gives a stirring picture of London life. In ' Shepherds All and Maidens 
Fair' the' authors have even gone beyond their former triumphs. The story is a 
thoroughly sound and good one, cleverly constructed and naturally evolved. A very 
dramatic robbery, and its equally dramatic, as well as amusing detection, are told with 
true descriptive power."— Daily Telegraph, 

" ' Shepherds All and Maddens Fair ' is the name of the story. . . . There is no fault 
to find in the tale ; there is nothing in it to separate it from the host of its fellows which 
the memory of Dickens lets in upon the world each Christmas." — Times, 

" ' Shepl^rds All and Maddens Fair' is a very pleasantly written novelette. The story 
is very pleasantly and gracefully told, and points a moral which the employers of labour 
will do well to lay to heart." — morning Advertiser, 

** * Shepherds All and Maddens Fair ' is charmingly written, delightfully pleasant read- 
ing ; simple, natural, pathetic, and real. It will be found full of interest, cleverly sus- 
tamed by graphic description and good writing. "—Liverpool Albton, 

" ' Shepherds All and Maidens Fair ' is one of the best stories of this season ; the 
characters are well and distinctly drawn, and the story is told with great force and 
iatextst,"-^I/etucasile Daily journal, 

"'Shepherds All and Maidens Fair 'is excellently conceived and ably written, and 
breathes just that sort of spirit which Dickens himself so revelled in at Christmas-time." 
^-Bradford Observer, 

" This is quite the best Christmas story that we have seen, if for no other reason than 
that it most completely fulfils what may be regarded as the ideal conditions of such a 
work. It is a story full of the strongest and most real human interest. ... It is a work 
of true art, and illw»trates in a very remarkable manner what Ikerary artists like its 
authors will make out of simple materials." — Home News, 

" The ingenious authors of 'The Golden Butterfly ' gives some passages in the life of 
* Such a Good Man !* The Good Man is very rich, very enterprising, very important, 
and very charitable. He is also a very great humbug, and a rogue to boot. Thanks, 
however, to the people whom he has freated most shabbily, he gets out of his troubles 
far better than he has any right to expect, and everyone is left rejoicing. There is a 
certain Mr. Theophilus Bodkm in this story, who is one of the most comical personages 
we have met for a longtime."— TYm^x. 
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ChATTO 6- WiNDUS'S 
List of Books. 

Imperial Syo, vith 147 Rue Bngmvini^, balf-morocco, 361. 

THE EARLY TEUTONIC, ITALIAN, 

AND FRBNOH MASTBRS. 
Translated and Edited from Ihe Dobme Series by A. H. KbANK, 
M.A.I. With numerous Illustralions. 
"Caniul/ail lo ii sf thi utmosl usi te itudmls of art iii/wy."— TiUES. 
Crown 8vo, 1,200 pages, cloth extia, 121. bd. 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK 

OF A1LUSION3, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND STORIES, 

By the Rev. E. COBHAu Brewer, LL.D. 
Tht ohjtci if this Hiatdhnitk is to stiff If rtadtrt and sptakirt imlk a Itiddhia 

by pBtts orfirtutBrittrt — to furnish tkeu ^ko consult it vtitk ih^ plot qf popular 
dramas, tHl slory of rtic forms, and Ihf outllKt of vnll-knmBn tall!. Tius, tt 
givrs in a frm Una lit story of Homer's "Iliad" and" Odyiscy," ef Virgil's 
".^mid," Lucan't " Pkarsalia." andtht" TAciaid" ofSlalius: of Danl^s 
" nn'imCe*Hdt" Ariosta-s "Orlando Furiosi! ," and Tasso's ■•yirusaUmDi- 
H-oind;-' tj Alitisrii " Parodist Lost" and '• Parodist H'gainid;" of TJum- 
len's " Seasons; " ^ Oisiax's talis, thi " Niitlnngin Litd" o/tki Girman Min- 
KistHirert, til "RomoHcl of iki Rosi." tki " Laiiad" of Camoms, Ikl " LtBis 
of TkiagenfS and Charicleia " by Hlliodonts : viitk tkt several story fionu of 
Chaucer, Cower, Piers Ploviman, Hamii, Sfiemer. Drayton, Phimat Fletcher, 
Prior, GsldHmlk, Campbell, Soiilkiy, Byron, Scott, Move, TinnysoH, Lmf 
felloai, and u an. Far from limiting its safe to foits, the Handioet teili, aitk 
similar trenily, tht stories of our national fairy tales and romances, steh neseU 
at those tr Charles Diehens, " Vanity Fair" by Thackeray, the " Raiutat" of 
yoknsen, '• Gt.lliver's Travels " by Swi/I. Ike " Sintintmlal 7otmiey " by SUme. 
•• Den Qidzote" and" Gil Bias,'- " Tllemachus" by Flniton.and'^ Undo*" by 
Di la Motte Fau^. Great pains ktve been taken with Ike Arthurian iliriu, 
vfkelher from Sir T. Mallsry's coUection or from the " Mabirvgion," tecattse 
^ ._. . ... .L._ .. ... '--,t in his -'Idylls of tkeiam" 



irotftkt than to Ike front in his ' Idylls of the 

qf tke lotircifrom which 



it pMs sketched eui is many hundreds. AnMher striUnr and 

efthsiook i, th '—■- - " — ^ ■■-» ^- - 



. — , ..„, and thi Si...,. . 

•oric incidents. In tke Apfmdije are addid two lists .- tktfirsi 
e and a-tkor of tke siwral dramatic -avrkt set donm ; and tt 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations, doth gilt, 7J. 6^. 

Advertising, A History of. 

From the Earliest Times. Illustrated by Anecdotes, Cnrions Speci- 
mens, and Notes of Successful Advertisers. By Hbnrt Sampson. 
*' We have here a hooh to he thankful for. We rec&mnund the ^reuttt vohieti*. 



which takes us through antiquity, the middle ages,and the freeeni Hme^ Uhutrat" 
ine all in turn by advertisemente — serums, comie, rojgydsh, ordammrigJU reu e aUf, 
The volume is full of entertainment from the Jlrst Page tc thilast** — ^Atmbmjbum. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, *js, 6d, 

Architectural Styles, A Handbook of. 

Translated from the German of A. Rosengartbn by W. COLLETT- 
Sa ndar s. With 63 9 Illustratio ns. 

Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimile, cloth extra, js, 6d, 

Artemus Ward's Works : 

The Works of Chakles Fakrer Browne, better known as Artemus 
Ward. With Portrait, Facsimile of Handwriting, &c. 

AFGHANISTAN AND THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON MERV, 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, i&f. 

Baker's Clouds in the East: 

Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turcoman Frontier. By 
Valentine Baker. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Balzac— The Comedie Humaine and its 

Author. With Translations from Balzac. By H. H. Walker, 

" Deserves the highest Praise. The best compliment we can pav him is to hope 
that we may soon see his translation o/ihe * Comidie HumeUne* joiunued by another 
wor k. Good ta ste, good style ^ and conscientious w<;r^."— ExAMiWHR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6d, 

Bankers^ A Handbook of London ; 

With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths : toge- 
ther with Lists of Bankers from 1677 to 1876. By F. G, HiLTON Price. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6d, 

Bardsley's Our English Surnames : 

Their Sources and Significations. By Charles Wareing Bardslet, 
M. A. Second Edition, revised throughout, and considerably enlarged. 
•' Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original mediaval docufnents and 
works from which the origin and development of surnames can alone be satis- 
factorily traced. He has furnished a valuable contribution to the Hterature qf 
surnames, and we hope to hear more of him in this ^eld.**—TiM.fSS. 

Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 71. 6d, 

Bechstein's As Pretty as Seven, 

And other German Stories. Collected by Ludwig Bechstein. Ad- 
ditional Tales by Brothers Grimm, and zoo IllustiatioDsby Richtbr. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Mq,p and lUustiatioDS, 121. 

Beerbohm's Wanderings in Patagonia; 

Or, Life among the Ostrich-Hunters. By Julius Beerbohm. 

" Full of well-told and excUing incident. . . , . A ride, tuAicA at all times 
would have haa a wild and savage attraction^ was destined by the merest chance 
to prove unexpectedly perilous and adventurous, . . • . These stirring scenes^ 
throughout which Mr, Beerbohm shows no slight degree of bravery and coolness^ 
are described in a manner which is both spirited and modest. . , . A thoroughly 
readable story, which weU fills up a not unmanageable volume** — Graphic. 

Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt edges, 21J. per volume. 

Beautiful Pictures by British Artists : 

A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In Two Series. 

The First Series including Examples by Wilkib, Constable, 
Turner, Mulready, Landseer, Maclise, E. M. Ward, Frith. 
Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdell, Marcus Stone, Sir Noel 
Paton, Faed, Eyre Crqwe, Gavin O'Neil, and Madox Brown. 

The Second Series containing Pictures by Armitage, Faeo, 

GOODALL, HEMSLEY, HORSLEY, MARKS, NiCHOLLS, Sir NOEL 

Paton, Pickersgill, G. Smith, Marcus Stone, Solomon, 
Straight, E. M. Ward, and Warren. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney Armytage, M.A. 

" This book is well got up, and good engravings by Jeens, Lumb Stocks, and 
others, bring back to us Royal Academy Exhibitions of past years** — Times. 

One ShiUing Monthly, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

Belgravia 

For January contains the First Chapters of Two New Novels (each to 
be continued throughout the year) :— I. The Confidential Agent. 
By James Payn, Author of *' By Proxy," &c.— II. The Leaden 
Casket. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, Author of " Thomicroft's Model," 
&c. This number contains also the First of a Series of Twelve 
Articles on "Our Old Country Towns," with Five Illustrations by 
Alfred Rimmer. The February Number contains a New Story 
entitled Birds in the Snow, by Ouida. 

*,* The FORTIETH Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound in 
crimson cloth, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, 'price js. 6d., is now reudj-, 
— Handsome Cases for binding volumes can be had at 2s. each. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uniform in size for binding. 

Blackburn's. Art Handbooks: 

Academy Notes, 1875. With 40 Illustrations. is. 
Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations, is. 
Academy Notes; 1877. With 143 Illustrations; is. 
Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustrations, is. 
Academy Notes, 1879: With 146 Illustrations, is. 
Orosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. is, 
Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations. ix. 
Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 80 Illustrations, is. 
Pictures at South Kensington. (The Raphael Cartoons, Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c.) With 70 Illustrations, is. 
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Art Handbooks — continued. 
The English Flotures at the National Gallery. With 114 

Illustrations, zx. 

The Old Masters at the National Gallery. 128 lUusts. \s, 6d, 
Academy Notes, 1876-79. Complete in One Volume, with 

nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6x. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Gallery. 

With Notes by Henry Blackburn, and 243 Illustzations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, y. 

UNIFORM WITH " ACADEMY NOTES," 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations, u. 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations, i^. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 18 78. 95 Illustrations. i.r. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 Illusts. is. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverii^ol, 1878. 112 Illusts. is. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 100 Illusts. is. 

Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 8S Illustrations, is. 

Royal Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illus- 
trations, IX. 

Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 
simile Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, z«. 



Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 21s, 

Blake (William). 

Etchings from his Works. By W. B. ScOTT. With descriptive Text. 

•* The best side of Blake* s work is given here, and makes a really attractive 
volume t which all can enjoy. . . . The etching is of the best kind, fnore refined 
and delicate than the original work.** — Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7J. 6^. 

Boccaccio's Decameron; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an Intro- 
duction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, and 
Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s, 6d, 

Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. An entirely I 
New and Revised Edition, with fine full-page Illustrations. | 

Bowers' (Georgina) Hunting Sketches : 

Csmters in Craxnpshire. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from 

Gorseboroueh. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with 
Stag Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. Bv G. Bowers. Coloured 

ia facsimile of the originals. Oblong 4to, half-bound, axs, 

Un preparation. 
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Bret Harte, Works by : 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. WiA 

Introductory Essay by J. M. Bbllbw, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. dd. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog, and other Stories. By Brbt Harte, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. ; cloth limp, 2J. td. 

"Few tnodem ETtglish-wriiit^^ kuntourisis have achieved the popularify of 
Mr. Bret Harte, He has passed^ so to speaks beyond book-fame into talk-fame % 
People who may never perhaps have held one of his little volumes in their 
hands, are Perfectly familiar with some at least of their contents .... Pic* 
tures of Califomian camp-life^ unapproached in their quaint picturesquenest 
and deep human interest. "Daily News. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, is. ; crown Svo, cloth extra, 3;. 6d. 

The Luck of Roaring Gamp, and other Sketches. By Bret 

Hartb. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. Svo, picture 

cover, IS. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 



Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4s, 6d, 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of Science, 

Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s, 6d, 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 
Demy Svo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, 3ar. 

British Flora Medica : 

a History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
a Figure of each Plant, coloured by hand. By Benjamin H. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and partly re-written by John R. Jackson, A.L.S., 
Curator of the Museimis of Economic Botany, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—QToym Svo, doth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scoi-T. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moorb. A Reprint of tlie 
Original Edition newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, i^r. 

Campbell's (Sir G.) White and Black : 

The Outcome of a Visit to the Unittd Sutes. By Sir Gkokgb 
Campbell, M.P. 
" Few persons are Hkefy U take it yp without finishing r/."— Nonconformist. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, \5. 6d, 

Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With Portrait and Memoir. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, io>. 6d, 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAWsrs. With Eight Coloored 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

*' // mu$t not onl^ taki a high place among ths Christmas and Nstv Vgar icokt 
of this season^ hut is also q/ permanent value as an introduction to thi study of 
Chaucer, whose worhs, in selections of some kind or other, are now tojct-iooks m 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in ^^/tM."— Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, as, 6d. 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Its Acquisition and RemoTal to England Described. By Sir J. E* 
Alexander. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js, 6d. 

Colman's Humorous Works : 

" Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. With Life by G. 
B. BucKSTONB, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Two Vols, royal 8vo, with Sixty-five Illustrations, sSx. 

Conway's Demonology and Devil-Lore. 

By MONCURB Daniel Conway, M.A., B.D. of Divinity College, 
Harvard University ; Member of the Anthropological Inst., London. 

" A valuable contribution to mythological lift raiure. . . . There is much good 
writing among these disquisitions ^ a vast fund of humanity, undeniable eaintest- 
nets, and a delicate sense of humour, all set forth in pure English.**—CoHTKU?o- 
KARY Review. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 61. 

Conway's A Necklace of Stories. 

By MoncureD. Conway. Illustrated by W.J. Hennesst. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and MapSj 241. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir William 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, js, 6<f. 

Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edwasd 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the Worid." 

** A new edition of 'Creasy's Etonians* will be welcome. The book was a 
favourite a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputottton. The 
value of thus new edition is enhanced by the- fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added to it several numoirs of Etonians who have died since the Jirtt edition 
appeared. The work is eminently interesting "—Scotswik'h, 
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Crown 8vo, doth gilt, Two very thick VolumeSi 7J. dd, each. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Seribs : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second 
fixjm 1844 to 1853, A Gathering of the Best , Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells. &c. 

Parts I. to XIV, now ready, 21J. each. 

Cussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

" Mr, Cussans has^ from sourcis not acassibU to Clutterhuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared ujk many doubtful Points, and given original details con* 
ceming various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by tSat writer. The 
pedigrees seem to have been constructed wtih great care, and area valuable additum 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr, Cussans tfPPears to have done 
his worh conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor ejcpenu to 
render his volumes worthy ^reuUtingin th^ighest class q/ County Histories" 
—Academy. 

Two Volumes, demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, 

profusely Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and 

Woodcuts, price £7 js. 

Cyclopaedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Eoclesiastical, Civil, and Military — 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third; 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PlanChC, Somerset Herald. 
The Volumes may also be had separately (each Complete in itselQ at £z "^V'^d, each ; 

Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 

Vol. n. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 

Also in 25 Parts, at 5; . each. , Cases for binding, 5; . each. 

" A com^ehensive and highly valuable book of reference. . . , We have 
rarely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress, while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given. . , , Mr. Phmchfs 
enormous Icdtour of love, the Production of a text which, whether in its dietionarv 
form or in that of the * General History,* is within itsintended scope immeasurabU 
the best and richest work on Costume in English. . . . This book is not onfy 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically attrtuHve and 
amusing,** — ^Athbn^um. 

"A most readable and interesting work— and it can scarcely be consHiied in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to nUlitarv, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . , . All the chromo-lithographs, 
emd most of the woodcut illuttrations— the latter amounting to several thousands 
— are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladiei drawing-room." — ^Timks.- 

**One of the most perfect works ever published upon the subject. The ilhtstro' 
Hons are numerous and excellent, and would, even without the letterpress, render 
the work an invethuMe hook of reference for if^formation as to costumes f or fan^ 
balls and character quadrilles. , • • Beautifully printed and superbly iUuf 
trated,*'—STAVi>Aiio, 
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Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 

with Illustrations, 24J. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Qrounds of 

the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By Richard Irving Dodge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction 
by William Blackmore ; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by Ernest Griset, 

"This magnificent volume is one of the most ahle and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded /rom an American pen^ while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar hook. Col. Dodge has chosen a suhject of which he is master^ 
and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing to he desired, and in a style which 
is charming equally Jor its picturesqueness and purity.'* — Nonconformist. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d, 

Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A, 

" A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men have had. As 
to giving awf idea of the contents of the hook, it is quite impossihle. Those who 
know hew Dr. Doran used to write—- it is sad to have to use the past tense of one tj 
the most cheerful of men — will understand what we mean ; and those who do ntt 
must take it on trust from us that this is a remarkably entertaining volume,'*— 
Spbctator. 

■ III ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■■■■ I ^— ^^ 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, i8j. . 

Dunraven's The Great Divide : 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874. By the Earl of Dunraven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 

" There has not for a long time appeared a heiter hook of travel than Lord 
Dunraven's * The Great Divide.* . . . The hook is full of clever ohservation, 
and hoth narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good." — ATHHNiEUM. 

Crown Bvo, cloth boards, 6j. per Volume, 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A, B. Grosart. 

"Afr. Grosart has spent the most lahorious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and Preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever he called for, . . From Mr. Grosart we 
alwtns expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
schousriktp**—lLx\iAinKVL. 



1. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial- In- 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. 

2. Davies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
Unpublished MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



3. Herrlck's (Robert) Hesperi- 

des, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Collected Poems. With Memoriad* 
Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
trait, Index of First Lines, and 
Glossarial Index, &c. Three Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

plete Poetical Works, includinj^ all 
those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, 
Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes. 
Three Vols. 
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Crown 8v#, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. td. 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selectin.^ or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. RiCHARDSON. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Folio, cloth extr^, £1 iij. 6d, 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. 

" // would not be easy to meet with a tnore sumptuous ^ and at the satne Hm4 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book.*' — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, dr. 

Pairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

** A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations ^ which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much* 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in^ 
formation.** -~Dk\l\ News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, /^,6d, 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4^. 6d, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. td, 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By William Jones, F.S.A. 
With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Kings of all Ages and 
Countries. 

" One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instrue* 
tio»'*—A,TKmnM\3VL, 
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One Shilting Monthly, mostly Illustrated. 

Oentleman's Magazine, The, 

For January contains the First Chapters of a New N«vel entitled 
Queen Cophetua, by R. £. Francillon ; to be continued through- 
out the year. 

♦»♦ Now ready, the Volupte /or July to December, 1879, cUth extra, 
price 8j. 6d,: and Cases for bindings price 25. each, 

THE RUSKIN GR/MM.—Sqaaie 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; 

gilt edges, 7s, 6d, 

Oerman Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 2a Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 
Complete. 

** The illustrations of this volume . . . are of quite sterling and admiraile 
artt of a class preciselv parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they Illustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing* were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem^ 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . To make 
somewhat enlarged copies 0/ them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never pitting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave aftet wards little to be leami 
tn schools" — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. dd. 

Olenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners. By George 
Glenn Y. \In the press. 

A New Edition, demy Bvo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 157. 

Qreeks and Romans^ The Life of the^ 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. Hueffer. With 545 Illustrations, 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7J. td. 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By James Green- 
wood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concanen. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7J. td. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James Green- 
wood. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, sj. per volume. 



Oolden Library, The 

Ballad History of England. By 
W. C. Bennett. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original II- 
. lustrations. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



nailery's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgomeiub 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crib, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Leigh 
Hunt. 

SheUey's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel^ 

borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, ^s. 6d, 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An ENCYCLOPiEDiA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 

. . . ^ 

Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price One Guinea. 

Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. 

Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters and 
Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the British School. 
With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns Carr. 

— 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 

Guyot's Earth and Man; 

or. Physical Greography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; Z2 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisb, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

**Th4 I fish Sketches of thii lady resembU Miss Miiford's beautiful English 
sketches in * Our Village^ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
^r^A/.*'— Blackwood's Magazine. 

Post 8vo, qloth extra, 4s.6d,',eL few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., 10s. 6d, 

'Handwriting^ The Philosophy of. 

By Don Felix de Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 

Small 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, illustrated cover, is. ; 

cloth limp, IS. 6d.\ 

Haweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 

By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of " The Art of Beauty," &c. Illus- 
trated by the Author. 

**A well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes e^ 

ladies 0/ our time Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the pointy she 

does not mince matters ^ but boldly remonstrates with her own sex on the follies 

th*y indulge in We may recommend the book to the ladies whom it 

concerns."— Athen^um. 

Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, lor. 6d, 

Haweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty; 

By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of "Chaucer for Children." With 
nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 

Fourteenth Edition. Vols. I. and II., demy Svo, i2j. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By J ustin McCarthy. 

" Criticism, is disarmed he fore a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject ^ and words piled on words 
could say no mote for it. . . . Such is the effect of its general justice ^ its breadth 
of vieWy and its sparkling buoyancy^ that very few of its readers will close these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two that are to follow**-^ 
Saturday Review. 

\* Vols. in. and IV., completing the work, will he ready immediately. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 51. 

Hobhouse's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C, K. C.S.I. 

Crown Svo, cloth limp, 2J. dd, 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the 
Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary. With Illustrations. 

\In the press. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^It, ^s. 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 

Hood's (Tom) Prom Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 



** The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's meanings and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co* 
op eration of author and artist could not be desired." —-Tiuks. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7J. 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horne. 

With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 

from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

** As classic in its own way as Keats* s * Endymion, teeming with a Shake 
spearean wealth of imagery^ full of clear-cut scenes from nature^ and idealised 
with lofty thoughts." — Westminstbr Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 
" This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
PubUcfrom the working man's ^oint of view" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i2j. 6d, 

Huefier's The Troubadours : 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 
F rancis Hueffer. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6d, 

Jennings' The Rosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

* * One of those volumes wh ich may be taken up and dipped into at randomfor half' 
an'hour's reading, or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source of 
valuable information on a system which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
yews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries'* — Lbbds Mercury. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, doth extra, gilt, Z4J. 

JosephuS; The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whtston. Containing both ** The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Eavanaghs' Pearl Fountain^ 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and JuLiA Kayanagh. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

" Genuini new fairy iUries of iht old typt, tome of them as deUghifUl as tkt 

hisi ^ of Grimm* s * German Poplar Stories,* .... For the most part the 

stories are downright^ thorougk-f^oing fairy stories of the most adtniraJrU kind. 

. . . Mr, Moyr Smith s t/lustratiofu, too, are admiraile"'~SPBCTA.Ton. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d, 

Lace (Old Point)^ and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, zor. 6d, 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

•• Very many Passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will fait in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and ids sister. " — Standard. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children^ and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

" The quaint and delightful little book^ over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing*' — A. C. Swinburne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 'js. 6d, 

Lamb's Complete Works^ 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the •• Essay on Roast Pig." 

"A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamb*s scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals** — Saturday Review. 
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Demy Svo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illiistrations, z8j. 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitzbeigen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Lives AY. 

^ After wading through nuntherUBS volumes of icy fiction^ concocted narrative m 
and tfurious biography of Arctic voyagers ^ it is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume, . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to mahe them anything 
but wearisome^ . . . The booh, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time** — ^Athbnaum. 

Crown Svo, cloth, full gilt, ^5, 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

Crown Svo, cloth, full gilt, 6s, 

Leigh's A Town Qarland. * 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

"IfAfr. LeigfCs verse survive to a futftre generation — and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
fuU of humour— their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand, .... Very whimsically does Mr, Leigh treat the subfects which com- 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and his 

rhymes are hapty enough to deserve a Place by the best of Barham The 

entire contents of the volume are equauy noteworthy for humour and for dainti' 
ness of workmanship," — ^ATHENiSUM. 

Second Edition. — Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 101. 6d, 

Leisure-Time Studies^ chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

" It is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary forTn as may attract and instruct ^ 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in naturjil science. Such a work is this 
little volume^ made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew IVilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow ^ at 
leisure intervals in a bt4sy Professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson' s pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 
of n ature.** — Saturday Rbvibw. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Life in London; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole o f Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, dr. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A, 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
*• Thoreau : A Study." 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including *' Outre Mer," *• Hyperion," " Kavanagh." "The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe," and •'Driftwood." With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 

Lunatic Asylum^ My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

" Tfu Btory it clever and interetUng^ tad beyond measure though the suifject 
he. There is no personal bitterness^ an4 no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author' t madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book ; it is 
bright^ calm^ and to the point." — Spectator. 

A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, zof. 6d, 

Macquoid's Pictures and Legends from 

Normandy and Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

" Mr, and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land of 
romantic associations is an attractive volume, which is neither a work of travel 
nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree oj each of 
these characters. . . . The wanderings of the tourists, their soj'oumings in old 
inns, their explorations of ancient towns, and loiterings by rivers and other plea' 
tant spots, are all related in a fresh and lively style. . . . The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are drawn, as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as 
with true artistic feeling." — Daily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2J. 6d, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price $s. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

♦,* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 

Small 8vo, is. ; cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By J. L. Milton, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 
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MaUock's (W. H.) Works : 

Is Life Worth Living? By William Hurrell Mallock. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra« w. td. 
" This deeply interesting^ volume It is the most powerful vin- 
dication ofreligion^ both natural and revealed^ that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote t and is much tnore useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mons of that great divine ^ as a refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity of the present day, .... Deeply philosophical as the book 
is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is * possessed, so to speak, 
with his great subject^ has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the </ay."— iRisp Daily News. 

The New Bepublio ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By William Hurrbll Mallock. Crown 8vo, 
cloui extra, ts. Also a Chbap Edition, in the " Mayfair Library," at %s. td. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or. Positivism on an Island. By 
William Hurrell Mallock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. td. Also a 
Cheap Edition, in the *' Mayfair Library," at 2J. td. 

Poems. By William Hurrell Mallock. Small 4to, cloth 

' extra, 8*. {In the press, 

Mark Twain's Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. td. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

One Hundred Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. td, 

*^* Also a Cheap Edition, in illustrated boards, at 2^. 
** A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a 
practically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attrac- 
tive," — Spectator. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, zs. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. 

Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2^. 6d, 

Miller's Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fen wick Miller. 

" A clear and convenient little book.** — Saturday Review. 
"An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life thould have at their fingers* ends,"— Echo. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d, 

Moore's (Thos.) Prose and Verse— Humorous, 

Satirical, and Sentimental. Including Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author's MSS., and all 
hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, with Notes, by Richakd 
Hbrnb Shepherd. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, aj. td, per vol. 

Mayfkir Library, The : 



The New Republlo. By W. H. 
Mallock. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

The True History of Joshua 

Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Old Stories Ke-told. By Walter 
Thornbury. 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims. 

By H. A. Page. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
liam Senior. 

* * 



Jeux d'Esprlt Edited by Henry 
S. Lbigh. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh 
Rowley. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. 
Hugh Rowley. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. 

Cholmondbley-Pbnnell. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 

H. Cholmondelby-Pbnnbll. 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art By 

Brillat-Savarin. 

Original Plays. By W. S. Gil- 

bbrt. 



»* Other Volumes are in preparation. 



New Novels at every Library. 

THE SEAMY Sn>E. By the Authors of "Ready-Money 
Mortiboy." Three Vols., crown 8vo. \,Feb, 6. 

WILKIE COLLINSES NEW NOVEL. 

JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie Collins. Three 

Vols. , crown 8vo. {In the press. 

MR. PAYN'S NEW STORIES. 

HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn, Author of " By Proxy," 
&c. Second Edition. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

MRS. LlNTON^S NEW NOVEL. 

UNDER WHICH LORD P By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 

"Patricia Kemball," &c. Three Vols., crown Svo. With Twelve Illus- 
trations by Arthur Hopkins. 

** Mrs. Linton has executed with re-markahle skill and boldness a difficult 
task, and has written a book so strange, so powerful, and so uncotiventional, 
that we have to go back to the early days of George Sand to find a work of 
the same character. . . . So well written a novel, or so ^rofoufid a study 
of human nature^ is not easy to find. Some of the analogies are, indeed, 
worthy of Balzac. Higher praise it is impossible to give. , . . The book 
exercises a complete fascination over the reader, and those who contemplate 
the two principal characters, and the fight in which they are engaged, seent 
to see a contest between a serpent and the bird it lias selected at its prey. . . . 
So keen is the feeling aroused, that it is scarcely possible to rest till the end of 
the story is recuhed. , . . If Mrs. Linton has many novels like this in 
her wallet, she is likely to take a foremost rank in fiction^* — Sunday Times- 

MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 

DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy, Author of ** Dear 

Lady Disdain," &c. Second Edition. Three Vols., crown Svo. With 
Twelve Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 

** Admirable studies of character ; gentle and most ejfective satire on the 
whims and fancies, the follies and dreams and occupations of London society. 
. . . Mr. McCarthy does his work with a delicate hand and a sort of amused 
pity. To him his men and women — manijestly drawn from life— -are as 
lovable as they are weak or mistaken. . . . The novel is thoroughly enjoy- 
able*' — Scotsman. 
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New liovYis— continued. 

NEW NOVEL BV HENRY JAMES, yUN. 

CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, Jun. Two Vols., crown 
8vo. 

" * Confidence * is full of ike finest touches of on* of the most delicate and 
brilliant of tnodem writers."— ^Daily News. 

CHARLES GIBBON'S NEW NOVEL, 

QXJEEN OP THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon, Author 

of "Robin Gray," &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illustrations 
by Artkur Hopkins. 

OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 

MOTHS. By Ouida, Author of " Puck," "Ariadne,** &c. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF CHARLES GIBBON'S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

IN LOVE AND WAB. By Charles Gibbon. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY P By Charles Gibbon. 

FOR THE KING. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon.* 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S LAST NOVEL. 
GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. [/« the press, 

CHEAP EDITION OF WILKIE COLLINSES LAST NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkie Collins, Author of 

*• The Woman in White. " [/« the press. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with nu;nerous Illustrations, 9^. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 

*' A delightful book, of a kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise hint to omit the journey^ and 
sit down to read Mrs. Carr' s pages instead. % . . Description with Mrs. Carr 
is a real gift. . . . It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated." — Con- 

TBMFORARY RbVIBW. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 



Old Dramatists^ The 

BenJonson's Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



by Algernon Charles Swinburne ; 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. 

From the Text of William Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
"Believe as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 
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Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 51. each. 

Ouida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



£[eld in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

GhandoB. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

Geoil Gastlemaine. By Ouida. 

Tricotrin. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 



Polle F^Uine. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

FasoareL By Ouida. 
Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 

In a Winter Gity. By Ouida. 

Ariadne. By Ouida. 

Friendship. By Ouida. 



CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA '5 NOVELS. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, sj. each. 



Geoil Gastlemaine. By Ouida. 

Triootrin. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

Folic Farine. By Ouida. 



Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Ghandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

The other Novels will follow in Monthly Volumes. 
Two Vols. Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical knd Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7J. 6</. 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's " Essay." 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, Illustrated, js. 6d. 

Poe, The Life of Edgar Allan. 

By W. F. Gill. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 

*• A book which is really both instructive and amusing^ and which will open a 
new field of thought to many readers** — ^Athbn^um. 

^* An admirable example 0/ the application 0/ the scientific method and the 
•working of the truly scientific spirit. — Saturday Review. 

Small Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3J. 6<f. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MoYR Smith. With 

130 11 ustrarions by the Aii'hor. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price dr. each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. Besant and James Ricb. 
MY IiITTLE GIRL. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE CASE OF MR. LT7CRA7T. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THIS SON OP VULCAN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walker. 

BY CBLIA'S ARBOUR By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and James Ricb. 
'TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY. By W. Besant & James Ricb. 
ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 

and Alfred Concanen. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 

and J. Mahoney. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated 

by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Fraser. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 

MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Illust. by Wm. Small. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

MISS OR MRS. P By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 
FiLDES and Henry Woods. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C. S. Reinhart. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G, 
Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. Illus- 
trated by S. L. FiLDES and Sydney Hall. 
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Piccadilly '^aTKLS-^conttnued. 

THIS TWO DESTHnSS. By WiLKiB Collins. 

THB HAUNTED HOTEL. By WiLKis Collins. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

DECEIVEBS EVER. By Mrs. H. Lovbtt Cameron. 

JULIET'S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Illtis- 
trated by Valbntimb Bsomlby. 

FELIOIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 

OLYMFIA. By R. £. Francillon. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Ha&dy. . 

THQRNIOROFT'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By Harriett Jat. 

THE DARK OOLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingslby. 

OAESHOTT GASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. With a Frontis- 
piece by Shirley Hodson. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. By £. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by J. Lawson and Hbnry Frbnch. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 

Linton. With a Frontispiece by Hrnry Woods. 

PATRICIA EEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Mauribr. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCarthy. 

MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER By Justin McCarthy. 

UNLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 

uii^ Arthur Hopkins. 

LOST ROSE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. By Katharine S. Mac- 
quoid. Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid and Pbrcy Macquoid. 

OPEN! SESAME! By Florence Marryat. Illustrated by 
F. A. Frasbr. 

TOUGH AND GO. By Jean Middlemass. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. With Illustrations by A. 
Hopkins and H. Woods. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By James Payn. Illustrated by 

J. MoYR Smith. 
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Piccadilly 'i^owmj&—€ontinued, 
FAI«IiEN FORTUNES. By Jambs Payn. 
HALVES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 
WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. Illust. by J. Moyr Smith. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINTED. By James Payn. 
BY PROXY. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 
QfUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 
ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 
THE LION IN THE PATH By John Saunders. 
THE WAY WE LIYX} NOW. By Anthony Trollope. Illust. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollops. 
DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 

Popular Novels^ Cheap Editions of. 

' [WiLKiB Collins' Novbls and Besant and Rice's Novels may also be had in 
doth limp at or. 6d. Stt, too, the Piccadilly Novels,./^ Library Editions.'^ 



Beady-Money Mortibcy. By 

Walter Besant and James Rice. 

The Gtolden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of ** Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

This Son of Vulcan. By the same. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Oase of Mr. Lucraft. By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

With Harp and Orown. By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

Surly Tim. By F. H. Burnett. 
The Woman in White. By 

WiLKiE Collins. 

Antonlna. By Wilkie Collins. 
BasU. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. By the same. 
The Dead Secret. By the same. 
The Queen of Hearts. By 

Wilkie Collins. 
My Miscellanies. By the same. 
The Moonstone. By the same. 



Man and Wife. By Wilkie 

Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. By the same 
Miss or Mrs. P By the same. 

The New Magdalen. By 

Wilkie Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. By the same. 

The Law and the Lady. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Roxy. By Edward £ggleston, 
Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Filthy Lucre. By Albany ds 

FONBLANQUE. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 

Dick Temple. By James 
Greenwood. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog. By 
BsxT Hartb. 
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Popular '^ov'b.i^— -continued. 
The Luok of Roaring Gamp. 

By Bret Harte. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 
The Queen of Gonnaught. By 

Harriett Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By Har- 
riett Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By Henry 

KiNGSLBY. 

Oakshott Castle. By the same. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By 
Justin McCarthy. 

linley Rochford. By the same. 

A Fair Saxon. By the same. 

DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 

Open I Sesame ! By Florence 

Marryat. 

Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 
Chandos. By Ouida. 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
Idalia. By Ouida. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouida. 
Tricotrin. By O u i d a . 



Puck. By Ouida. 

The Best of Husbands. By 

Jambs Payn. 

Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
The Mystery of Marie Boget. 

By Edgar A. Fob. 
Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RiODBLL. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By 
George Augustus Sala. 

Boiind to the WheeL By John 

Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saunders. 

The Lion in the Path. By John 

and Katherine Saunders. 

Tales for the Marines. By 

Walter Thornbury. 

The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollops. 

The American Senator. By 
Anthony Trollope. 

Diamond Gut Diamond. By 

T. A. Trollope. 

An Idle Excursion. By Mark 

Twain. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

By Mark Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. By Mark Twain. 



Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, u. each. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of "That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of ** That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ** That Lass o* Lowrie's. 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, yj. dd, 

Prout (Father), The Pinal Reliques of. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
Francis Mahony, by Blanchard ierrold. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of "Other Worlds than Ours," &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12*. 6d, 

Pleasant Ways in Soienoe. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 

Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar £ssa3rs on 
Scientific Subjects. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
lof. 6d. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6*. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By Richard A Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Showing the Re- 
sources of Science as a Vocation, and Discussine the Scheme for their 
Increase out of the National Exchequer. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

''Mr, Proclor^ of all writers of our iimt, best conforms to Matthew 
Arnold's conception of a tnan of culture, in that ht strives to humanise 
knowledge and divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical^ and so 
makes it a source of happiness and brightness for ally — Whstminstkr 

RSVIEW. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 

Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. Planche, Esq., Somerset Herald. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gust AVE Dore. 

" ffis buffoonery was not merely Brutu^s rough skin, which contained a rod 
of gold: it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates; and 
he must be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world'-^with Shdki' 
speare, with Dante, and with Cervantes.'*— S. T. Colbridgb. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, js, 6d, 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Regalia: Crowns, Coronations, and Inaugura- 
tions, in various Ages and Countries. By W. Jones, F.S.A., 
Author of •' Finger- Ring Lore," &c. With very numerous Illustra- 
tions, i/n preparation. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, zof. 6^, 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of ffealth, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 

^- " ThU highly interesting' volume contains u^ards of nine addresses^ written 
in the authors well-known style, and full of great and good thoughts. ., . . The 
work is, like all those of the author, thai of a man of genius, of great flower, of 
experience, and noble independence of thought** — PopyLAR Science RsView. 

Handsomely printed, price 5^ ; 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. Z066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £fl 16s, 

Rowlandson; the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James Gillray, the Caricattirist ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s, 6d, each. 

" Secret Out" Series, The. 



The Pyroteohnlst's Treasury; 

or. Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kentish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Axnasing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Bellew. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks. White Magic. Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W. H. Crbmbr. 300 Illus- 
trations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara Bbllew. 
Many Illustrations. 



Magiolan'8 Own Book : 

Performances with Cum and BaHs. 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crbmer. aoo Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c, 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards^ and 
other Recreations ; with Entertaining^ 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
"White Magic." By W. if. Crbmbr. 
300 Engravings'. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

Sanson Family, Memoirs of the : 

Seven Generations of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with Introduction, by Camillb Barrere. 

" A faitJIiful translation of this curious work, which will certainly re^yperusal 
^not on the ground of its Being full of horrors, for the original author seems to 
be rather askamed of the iechmcal aspect of his profession, and is commendaily 
reticent as to its details, but bocentse it contains a luctd accotmt of the most motabtg 
causes cGXtatM/rom the time ^ Louis XIV. to a period within the memory qf 
persons still Bvmg, • • • Sxinmily mterttsimng.'*— Daily Tmuusauinu 
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Crown 8yo, cloth extra, dr. 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WiLLiAM 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of " Stream and Sea." 

" In every way a happy production, . . . IVhat Turner effected in colour on 
cantMUi Mr. Senior may be said to effect by the force of a Practical niind^ in Ian- 
guage thai is ntagniffcently descriptive ^ on his subject. There is in both Painter 
and writer the same magical combination of idealism and realism, and the same 
hearty appreciation for all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. Thai 
there is an undue share of travel to the number of trout caught' is certainly not 
Mr. Senior's fault ; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in quest of him, . . , So great is the charm and 
the freshness and the ability of the book, that it is hard to put it down when once 
taken up J* — Homb Nbws. 

Shakespeare and Shakespeareana : 

Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 
1693. — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photoeraphic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, xos, 6d, 

" To Messrs. Chatto and Wtndus belongs the merit of hatdng done more 
to facilitate ike critical study of the text of our great dramatist tkan all ike 
Skakespean clubs and societies /ui togetker, A complete facsimile oj the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 162^ for kalf-a-ptinea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form, tke type is necessarily 
rather dtmsteutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, 
and will be found to be eu useful andfatr more Xandy to the student tkan tke 
latter. "— Athbn-«um. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully prinjted in red 

and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, -js, 6d. 

Shakspere's Dramatic Works, Poems, Doubtftd Flays, and 

Biography. — Charles Knight's Pictorial Edition, with many hundred 
beautiful Engravings on Wood of Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiqui- 
ties, Portraits, &c. Eight Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, £2 ^^* 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 

Charles and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. MovR Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d, 

Shakspere, The School of. Including ** The Life and Death 
of Captam Thomas Stukeley," " Nobody and Somebody," " Histriomastix," 
" The Prodigal Son,*' *' Jack Drum's Entertainment," " A Warning for Fair 
Women," and " Fair Em." Edited, with Notes, by Richard Simpson 
Introduction by F. J. Furnivall. Two Vols.; crown dvo, cloth extra, xftr 

Shakespeare Musio, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions rangine from the Eliza* 
bethan Age to thel^esent Time. By Alfrbd Rofpe. 4toniaIf-Roxburghe, jsm 

Shakespeare, A Study of. £7 Algernon Charles Swik- 

BURNB. Crown 8vo, cloui extra, Bs, 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with zo full-page Tinted Illustrations, -js, 6d, 

Sheridan's Complete Works^ 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes. Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Larwcx^d and John Camden Hotten. 
With nearly zoo Illustrations. 

" Even if we were ever so tnaliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Mestrt, 
Larvuood and Hotten's plums^ because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation** — Times. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, dr. td. 

Slang Dictionary^ The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

' ' IVe are flad to tee the Slant Dictionary reprinted and enlarged, Frotn a lufk 
ssitnti/k point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fetUtc 
be amusing alto. It contains the very vocabulary 0/ unrestrained humour t and 
oddity, atulgrotesqutness. In a word, it provides vaUtable material both for Uu 
student of language and thg ttudent of human nature." — ^Academy. 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6d, 

Smoker's Text-Book^ The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them, as it was generally held during the 
period of the Reformation, and the times immediately succeeding ; 
with Special Reference to Shakspere and his Works. By T. Alfred 
Spalding, LL.B. 

Crown 4to, imiform with " Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TowRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. 
Morgan. 

** Spenser has simply been trans/erred into plain prose, with here andthore a 
Une or stanza quoted, where the meaning tmd the diction are within a chilets 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity. . . . Altogether the worh hat been well and carefully done,** 
—The Times. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9J. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

" W* ought to ht thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding ^ with honesty of purpose ^ and with diligence and thoroughness 
0/ execution, Atul Mr. Stedman^ having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks 0/ English scholars by these qutuities and by something more ; • . 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning." — Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 



Swinbtime's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

Atalanta in Csilydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7*. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. Svo, 9*. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Poems and BsJlads. 

Second Series. Fcap. Svo, 9;. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Notes on ** Poems and Bal- 
lads." Svo, IS, 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo, i6s. 



Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, xos. 6d. 
Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 12*. 6d. 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown Svo, 7*. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, 12*. 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Note of an English Republican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, is. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown Svo, 8s, 



NEW WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE, 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THALASSIUS ; ON THE CLIFFS ; THE GARDEN OF 
CYMODOCE. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. [/« the press. 

Medium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

io Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's dioll page lUustca- 
tions, In Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 
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Four Vols, small 8vo, cloth boards, 30;. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 
•«• Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, dotk extra, 155. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, dr. 

Tales of Old Thnle. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 

" It is not often that we meet with a volume of fairy tales posse**ing more fully 
the double recommendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containing a collection of * Tales of Old Thule* These come^ to 
say the leasts near fulfilling the idea of perfect works of the kind; and the illus- 
trations with which the volume is embellished are equally excellent. . . . We 
commend the book to Parents and teachers as an admirable , gift to their children 
and pupils."— hiTKRARY World. 

One Vol. crown Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

•* Clancarty," "Jeanne Dare," " 'Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's 
Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," *• Plot and Passion." 
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Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

"// would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general PubUc of this very amusing coUectioK, One ^ 
Thackemy's halntt, from his scMolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustratums ^ their 
contents, Thu gave social value to the scUe of his library ^ and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity, Thackerajfs 
place in literature is eminent erumgh to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has deru the best that he could to compete 
sate for the lack of this. It is an admirable addendum^ not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
written," — British Quarterly Rbvibw. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 'js. 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Thombuiy's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys. 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14J. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. /. 0/ Pro- 
Consul and TRIBUNE: Wellesley and O'Connell : Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloiwed Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Coloiu-s, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

The 20th Annual Edition, for 1880, elegantly bound, cloth, full 

gilt, price 5ar. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12.000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. 

•* IVhat would the gossips of old have g^iven for a book which opened to them 
the recesses of every County Family in the Three Kingdoms f . . . This work, 
however t will serve other purposes besides those of mere cuHosity^ envy, or malice. 
It is just the book for the lady of the house to have at hand when making up the 
County dinner ^ as it gives exactly that information which punctilious and particular 
people are so desirous of obtaining — the exact standing of every person in the county. 
To the business man, ' The County Families' stands in the place of directory and 
biographical dictionary. The fund of information it affords respecting the Upper 
Ten Thntsand must give it a place in the lawyer* s library : and to the money 
letmert who is so interested in Ending out the difference between a gentleman and a 
* gent* between heirs-at-law and younger sdns^ Mr. Walford has been a real bene- 
factor. IH this splendid volume he has managed to meet a universal want — one 
which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in herdrawing-room, the Peer in his library, 
the tradesman in his counting-house^ and the gentleman in his club,**-— Times. 
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Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. " By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 



Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 32 in. by 14 in., 2^. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2j. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4^. 6^. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or. History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hodder 
M. Westropp, Author of " Handbook of Archaeology," &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. [In the press. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, u. 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A. 



Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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